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Dear NAD Members, 

The Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf, Inc. is sending 
you our birthday present early 
We are happy to provide com¬ 
plimentary lntrepreting ser 
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Convention in Cincinnati. Oh. 
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The Editor’s Page 


Order Those Decoders 

The Editor was among those attending the press con¬ 
ference and reception at the White House—given by 
First Lady Rosalynn Carter—on March 19 honoring the 
National Captioning Institute. On the opposite page is a 
story. Next month we expect to have several pictures. 

Sufficient to say, the long-awaited decoders for 
closed captioning are now a reality. Those early birds 
who placed orders with Sears, Roebuck and Co. right 
after the 1980 Spring and Summer General Catalog 
came out have received their decoders and are enjoy¬ 
ing closed captioned programs which had their debut 
on March 16. Thousands of others are waiting for their 
orders to be filled. We have been advised that the 
Chicago outlet has a backlog of about 1,500 orders and 
waiting time will be four to six weeks. 

This prompts the following guest editorial from Doris 
C. Caldwell, Special Assistant to the President, National 
Captioning Institute, Inc.: 


Many wild rumors are being circulated in the deaf 
community about decoding equipment for closed cap¬ 
tions. The most alarming one of all says that people 
should wait for a cheaper and better model. Here are 
the facts: 

• The price will never go down because it is already 
at rock bottom. With recent increases in price of raw 
materials, Sears is actually selling adapter units below 
cost at this time and has promised to hold the price at 
$249.95 through 1980. After this year, the price is likely 
to go up. 

• There can be no “better” model because the basic 
design is technically sound. However, new uses of the 
present decoding equipment will be added as future 
engineering developments proceed. The “text” setting 
on the adapter, for example, will later call up full-page 
information on news, sports scores, the stock market 
and anything else our viewers tell us they want. NCI is 
also looking into “real time” captioning—on live 
newscasts, sports events and the like. 

I urge your readers to ignore all rumors about decod¬ 
ing equipment. The adapter unit which can be ordered 
now (Sears Spring/Summer catalog, page 1085) and 


the new TV set with its decoder built inside which will 
be offered in Sears Fall catalog beginning in July are 
“it”! Prime time programs with closed captions on 
ABC, NBC and PBS stations are on the air now. 

Facilities for the Multiply Disabled 
And Most Severely Handicapped Deaf 

Fifteen years ago, no comprehensive rehabilitation 
centers serving the multiply disabled, most severely 
handicapped deaf were in existence. Since then, ap¬ 
proximately 10 programs emerged with grant 
money—only to die or be cut back drastically when 
funding ceased. At present, only 14 or 15 special re¬ 
habilitation center programs of this type exist large 
enough to support more than an interpreter and/or one 
staff person who really understands the psychology of 
the handicap and who uses sign language well. Even 
these programs are in jeopardy. 

All the above is true despite provisions of the Re¬ 
habilitation Act of 1973 which mandates priority to the 
most severely handicapped. “Soft” money has not 
been the answer and never will be. Matching state 
funds have made possible only stop gap or temporary 
programs. 

On the contrary, postsecondary programs are still on 
the increase—some 60-70 are now in existence al¬ 
though some do little more than provide interpreter 
services. For the “average” or “above average” deaf 
students/clients opportunities are practically unlimited. 

In the meanwhile, the proportion of the multiply dis¬ 
abled and most severely handicapped deaf continues 
to increase—with the last rubella generation (from 
1963-1965) now in their mid or late teens. 

Federal funding prospects are dim due to current 
budget cutbacks. The states are feeling the crunch, 
too. Private agencies may and may not continue to pro¬ 
vide programs depending on vocational rehabilitation 
fees. 

Again, the multiply disabled and most severely 
handicapped deaf have missed the boat. Ten years or 
so ago conditions were promising, but alas the powers 
that were did not fully recognize the needs—and pro¬ 
jected needs. 
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White House Announces 
Debut Of 

Closed Captioning Service 


At a White House press conference on March 19, First Lady 
Rosalynn Carter announced the debut of the closed cap¬ 
tioned television service designed to make television more 
enjoyable for the nation’s 14 million hearing impaired per¬ 
sons. Beginning that week, Mrs. Carter said, hearing impaired 
viewers whose televisions are equipped with special adapters 
would be able to have written translations of program dialog 
presented as captions, or subtitles, on their television 
screens. 

The National Captioning Institute, a non-profit corporation 
with offices in Falls Church, Virginia, and Los Angeles, has 
been charged with captioning television programs for the 
service. The Institute will caption 16 hours of predominantly 
prime-time shows to be broadcast by the ABC and NBC Tele¬ 
vision Networks and the Public Broadcasting Service, Mrs. 
Carter said. By the end of the year, the Institute will be supply¬ 
ing broadcasters with at least 22 hours of captioned pro¬ 
grams each week. The adapter units, which enable a viewer to 
receive closed captioned programs, are available from Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. catalog sales. 

“This program is a great breakthrough for our hearing im¬ 
paired citizens,” Mrs. Carter said. “They are hungry for the 


information and entertainment that television provides.” She 
pointed out that, while hearing impaired viewers have been 
unable to appreciate television broadcasts fully until now, 
they still watch television as frequently as the hearing popula¬ 
tion. 

“For more than 30 years since its introduction, television 
has been a silent screen for hearing impaired persons,” Mrs. 
Carter said. “Closed captioning will make the silent screen 
speak.” 

National Captioning Institute President John Ball presented 
Mrs. Carter with an inscribed adapter unit in appreciation of 
the White House’s efforts in mobilizing support for the closed 
captioning service. Ball called the White House, “one of the 
strongest proponents of closed captioning.” 

Mrs. Carter acknowledged the contributions of the broad 
coalition of groups involved in the development of the closed 
captioning service. “So many groups, including organiza¬ 
tions for the hearing impaired, members of Congress, Federal 
agencies, television producers, manufacturers and marketers 
have worked together to put closed captioning on the air,” 
she said. “We can all be proud of the efforts of this diverse 
coalition that has made possible the opening of television to 
the hearing impaired public.” 


NCI Announces Additional Captioned Programming 


The National Captioning Institute, Inc. 
(NCI), the nonprofit, tax-exempt, or¬ 
ganization founded last year to caption 
television programs for the nation’s 14 
million hearing impaired viewers, has 
announced some additions to its 
schedule of closed-captioned pro¬ 
gramming as well as some changes in 
its original lineup of captioned shows. 

Most recently commissioning NCI’s 
services are five commercial television 
sponsors; the “Hour of Power” for its 
syndicated religious program; Joe 
Landis Productions for its syndicated 
“11th Annual Senior Olympics;” and the 
National Audiovisual Center and the 
Department of Education for their edu¬ 
cational programs. 

The five commercial television spon¬ 
sors commissioning NCI to caption 
programming are Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., IBM Corporation, American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph (AT&T), Bristol 
Myers Company and Seiko Time Corpo¬ 
ration. Sears will have all of its televi¬ 
sion specials as well as all of its com¬ 
mercials closed captioned. 

IBM will have closed captioned its 
special program, “IBM Presents 
Baryshnikov on Broadway,” to air April 
24 on the ABC Television Network. The 
show, featuring ballet dancer Mikhail 
Baryshnikov, is a salute to the American 


musical theater. American Telephone 
and Telegraph, Bristol Myers Company 
and Seiko Time Corporation all will 
have their commercials closed cap¬ 
tioned by NCI. 

“Robert Schuller with the Hour of 
Power,” a syndicated religious program 
seen in 160 markets across the nation, 
will be closed captioned in mid-July. 
Joe Landis Productions will have “The 
11th Annual Senior Olympics,” a tele¬ 
vised athletic competition of senior citi¬ 
zens, closed captioned by NCI to air in 
September. 

The new commercial programming 
will join the already scheduled lineup of 
closed captioned programs which the 
ABC Television Network, the NBC Tele¬ 
vision Network and the Public Broad¬ 
casting Service began televising on 
March 16. Some changes have been 
made in this programming schedule, 
which currently includes the following 
shows: The ABC “Sunday Night Movie,” 
“Barney Miller,” “Vega$,” “Eight is 
Enough,” and “Three’s Company;” on 
ABC-TV; “Disney’s Wonderful World,” 
the “NBC Monday Night Movie,” “Real 
People,” “Diff’rent Strokes,” and 
“United States” on NBC-TV; and “Once 
Upon a Classic,” “Masterpiece 
Theatre,” “3-2-1 Contact,” “Mystery!” 
and “Nova” on PBS. Two more PBS 


shows, “Odyssey” and “Over Easy,” will 
be captioned later this spring. 

Closed captioned programming 
sponsored by the National Audiovisual 
Center (a part of the U.S. National Ar¬ 
chives) and the Department of Educa¬ 
tion’s Division of Educational Technol¬ 
ogy represents the first use of closed 
captioned television as an educational 
tool in schools. NCI will caption 23 
hours of programming for the Center, 
including: 30 one-half hour segments in 
the series “Footsteps,” a program on 
parenting; 10 one-half hour segments in 
the series “Music Is,” a program which 
teaches music concepts to fourth 
through sixth graders; four one-half 
hour segments in the series “Dial Al¬ 
cohol;” and four one-quarter hour seg¬ 
ments in the series “Jackson Jr. High.” 
The programs “Dial Alcohol” and 
“Jackson Jr. High” both examine the 
problems of alcohol abuse among high 
school and junior high school students, 
respectively. The Division of Educa¬ 
tional Technology will caption a series 
of programs yet to be named. 

The participating networks and other 
program originators are encouraging 
television listings editors to use a 
stylized, miniature TV set as a symbol in 
advertisements and program listings to 
identify TV shows closed captioned by 
NCI. 
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National Captioning Institute Names Hearing Impaired Advisory Boards 


Two advisory boards representing the 
hearing impaired community have been 
named to the National Captioning Insti¬ 
tute, Inc. (NCI). The announcement of 
the formation and composition of the 
groups was made by Don E. Weber, 
chairman of the NCI Board of Directors. 

NCI, with offices near Washington, 
D.C., and in Los Angeles, California, is a 
nonprofit organization established to 
close caption television programs for 
the benefit of hearing impaired people. 
Closed captions are similar to subtitles 
on foreign motion pictures, but are seen 
only on television sets equipped with 
special decoding devices. 

Each advisory board consists of 
seven people active in deafness issues. 
One board will serve the eastern part of 
the country, and the second will serve 
the western part of the nation. Members 
of the boards were selected to represent 
a variety of backgrounds and areas of 
expertise. 

In forming the advisory boards, 
Weber said, “The NCI Board of Di¬ 
rectors wanted to establish a mecha¬ 
nism for obtaining regular feedback 
from the nation’s target population for 
closed captioned television programs. 


The advisory boards will help serve as 
liaisons between NCI and the hearing 
impaired community. They will also ad¬ 
vise NCI on captioning standards and 
various research projects as determined 
by the NCI Board of Directors and man¬ 
agement staff. Responsibility for coor¬ 
dination of the activities of the advisory 
boards rests with Dr. Carl Jensema, NCI 
director of research and standards. 

The following people were named to 
the advisory boards: 


ADVISORY BOARD—EAST 

Taras Denis, Media Specialist, New 
York School for the Deaf, White Plains, 
New York 

Alexander (Sandy) Ewan, Jr., Presi¬ 
dent of the Metropolitan Washington 
Association of the Deaf, Washington, 
D.C. 

Don G. Pettingill, Faculty Member, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 

Fred Singletary, Columbia Post Of¬ 
fice, Columbia, South Carolina 

Paul Taylor, Engineer, The National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf, Roches¬ 
ter, New York 


Anne Wilson, Executive Director, Deaf 
Pride, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

Gerald Winalski, Faculty, The Model 
Secondary School for the Deaf, 
Washington, D.C. 

ADVISORY BOARD—WEST 

Frank Almeida, Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion Counselor, California Department 
of Rehabilitation, Anaheim, California 

Ken H. Levison, Certified Public Ac¬ 
countant, Northrup Corporation, Los 
Angeles, California 

Robert H. Lidfors, Illustrator and 
Draftsman, Tektronix, Inc., Beaverton, 
Oregon 

Sharon Wood-McKinney, Teacher, 
Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, 
Texas 

Lawrence R. Newman, Assistant Su¬ 
perintendent of Instruction, California 
School for the Deaf, Riverside, Califor¬ 
nia 

Nancy B. Rarus, Teacher, Arizona 
State School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
Tucson, Arizona 

Thomas S. Spradley, Teacher/Author 
of “Deaf Like Me,” American River Col¬ 
lege, Sacramento, California 
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The International Symbol Of Deafness 
As A Communication Purveyor 
In A Modern Society 

By HERBERT C. BOUNDS PEARSON 

Chairman, The Task Force, The International Symbol of Deafness 


The Wheelchair Symbol has proven to 
be a desirable insignia in bringing about 
public awareness of the needs of the 
physically disabled. In addition, it has 
created new breakthroughs in establish¬ 
ing the ideal of a "barrier-free environ¬ 
ment.” An International Symbol for 
Deafness is currently being sought in 
order to minimize the social distance 
between the hearing and hearing im¬ 
paired communities worldwide. As with 
the Wheelchair Symbol —symbol of 
access—the International Symbol for 
Deafness will communicatively assist in 
lessening the strain of under¬ 
standing—the blockades the deaf en¬ 
counter in a primarily hearing environ¬ 
ment. 

A hearing impaired individual may 
often have to contend with emergency 
situations that inadvertently shroud a 
deaf person in a more severe condition 
than that of a hearing person. A deaf 
person who falls victim to an accident 
has no means of communicating his 
disability and need of special considera¬ 
tion to the people who are attending to 
him in his unconscious state. Obviously, 
no interpreter could be contacted to be 
on the scene where precious moments 
could mean life or death. A physician 
could ultimately misdiagnose a hearing 
impaired person due to the doctor 
being unaware that the injured person 


was deaf. An International Symbol for 
Deafness may alleviate some of the 
ordeals that a person faces in everyday 
life. The Symbol could take many forms 
that would convey in a very direct way 
the necessity that immediate action or 
attention for the hearing impaired per¬ 
son is needed by all involved parties. 

One of the forms that the symbol 
could take would be a card that could 
be carried in the wallet of the deaf per¬ 
son, next to the driver’s license, and 
used only in "controlled situations." A 
deaf person could then have the free¬ 
dom to use the card where and when he 
liked, at his own discretion, depending 
on specific circumstances. The card 
could also be used should a deaf person 
be stopped by a patrol car. Many in¬ 
stances have been reported where an 
officer has assumed that a hearing im¬ 
paired person was reaching for a 
weapon and not a pad and pencil for 
writing a message. In this case the offi¬ 
cer has been known to draw his revolver 
or to march this innocent person to a 

WFD CHOOSES SYMBOL A 

At its mid-February meeting in Paris, 
France, the World Federation of the 
Deaf Board of Directors chose Sym¬ 
bol A as the International Symbol for 
Deafness. A detailed story will appear 
in our May issue. 


place of detention for questioning. An 
officer is trained to accept a person’s 
initial reach for a wallet with a driver’s 
license and an identifying symbol at¬ 
tached, but may not readily allow a 
motorist delving into his/her coat for a 
second time unless it is fully understood 
what is being done. 

Another way of facilitating communi¬ 
cation of one’s hearing impairment is 
the use of a small lapel pin that would 
bear the emblem of the International 
Symbol for Deafness. A lapel pin would 
permit a deaf person to gesture toward 
the emblem and avoid having to per¬ 
form pantomimic moves which may be 
misconstrued as something other than 
a hearing disability. This kind of a lapel 
pin emblem could assist a hearing per¬ 
son who is conversant in sign language 
to initiate contact with a person who is 
deaf. 

A hearing impaired person does not 
usually have the capability of calling a 
movie theatre to determine whether a 
foreign film is captioned or dubbed. At 
present, a deaf person must make a 
special trip to a theatre and then maybe 
discover the film was dubbed. It is im¬ 
possible for a hearing impaired person 
to lipread a foreign film that is dubbed. 
An International Symbol — once 
instituted—could be used in movie and 
television program listings to denote 
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whether a film or program is captioned 
or interpreted. The flashing of the sym¬ 
bol prior to a telecast on a television 
program captioned or interpreted 
would reinforce the design of the sym¬ 
bol in the public’s eye to ensure even¬ 
tual universal recognition. 

Some deaf people travel quite fre¬ 
quently only to find that hotels have not 
developed any techniques for serving 
deaf people either in room service or 
emergency care. If a fire broke out in 
another part of the hotel and people just 
arbitrarily pounded on doors to tell 
others of the prevailing crisis, the deaf 
person would be unable to hear the 
warnings, the situation could be disas¬ 
trous. The hotel management could bet¬ 
ter serve the deaf patron by employing a 
system of keeping a copy of the Interna¬ 
tional emblem at the desk at the time of 
registration, so that the hotel could act 
quickly in the event of such an emer¬ 
gency. Large poster cards are another 
example of how the symbol could be in¬ 
stalled at airports, libraries and shop¬ 
ping centers to denote availability to 
telecommunications devices for the 
deaf (TDD). These poster cards with the 
symbol affixed make such devices ac¬ 
cessible so the deaf person could call 
home or office as necessary. 

Employment opportunities could be 
broadened in some areas by establish¬ 
ing a system whereby a deaf person 
could do a job that required little or no 
verbal interaction with his hearing 
counterparts, but should some interac¬ 
tion be required, a symbol placed on a 
cash register, or work area would pre¬ 
vent embarrassing surprises. 

Understandably, these are only a few 
instances of how an International Sym¬ 
bol could be used. Doubtless many 


more ideas exist and may develop upon 
implementation of such a symbol. Its ul¬ 
timate use will naturally be left to the 
discretion of the hearing impaired indi¬ 
vidual. 

Gallaudet College and the Model 
Secondary School for the Deaf have 
been working in cooperation with the 
National Association of the Deaf to de¬ 
vise an appropriate International Sym¬ 
bol for deafness. A task force was estab¬ 
lished under the auspices of the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf for the 
express purpose of recommending a 
suitable symbol to represent deafness 
worldwide. After an arduous two-year 
effort the task force made its final pre¬ 
sentation of three proposed symbols to 
the NAD Board of Directors in January 
1978. The meeting of the NAD Board of 
Directors endorsed a conceptual de¬ 
sign symbol for presentation, recom¬ 
mendation and proposal to the Vlllth 
World Congress of the World Federa¬ 
tion of the Deaf. In addition, the Board 
stipulated that the two designs (B and 
C) demonstrating the “positive side of 
deafness’’ be taken to the WFD as sec¬ 
ondary suggestions for possible univer¬ 
sal acceptance. The Board felt com¬ 
pelled to select the symbol (A), primarily 
on the basis of probable universal rec- 
ognizability within both the hearing and 
deaf communities throughout the 
world. 

A wide variety of individuals and or¬ 
ganizations throughout the world have 
assisted tremendously with the most re¬ 
cent developments of this endeavor. 
Among those organizations that played 
a key role in our search for an Interna¬ 
tional Symbol was “Spectrum for Deaf 
Artists.” The Royal National Institute of 
the Deaf (RNID) in Great Britain was 


another organization that was involved 
with a symbol effort of their own. The 
organization received almost 4,000 en¬ 
tries, and the effort was held exclusively 
for the people of Great Gritain. The di¬ 
rector of RNID, Roger Syndham, was 
kind to share the progress of the Great 
Britain’s effort with the NAD Task Force. 
Similarly, Dr. Harold Bate of Western 
Michigan University has worked for the 
establishment of a symbol to represent 
deafness, and cooperated with NAD and 
supported the idea for an International 
Symbol for Deafness. 

The NAD Task Force is very fortunate 
to have had the kind of guidance and 
assistance that so many individuals and 
organizations contributed within the 
past three years of work. 

The task force for the International 
Symbol for Deafness is composed of 
both hearing and hearing impaired indi¬ 
viduals. The members are as follows: 

Yerker Andersson — Representative 
of the Board of Directors of the World 
Federation of the Deaf 

Mervin D. Garretson — Past President 
of the National Association of the Deaf 
and special assistant to the president, 
Gallaudet College 

Steve L. Mathis—Director, the Inter¬ 
national Office, Gallaudet College 

Leo Min — Director of all Research 
and Evaluation for the International 
Symbol for Deafness. 

Herbert C. Bounds Pearson — 
Chairman, the Task Force, The Interna¬ 
tional Symbol for Deafness, Model Sec¬ 
ondary School for the Deaf, Gallaudet 
College 

Barry Strassler—Representative, The 
National Association of the Deaf and Di¬ 
rector of TDI. 

The Vlllth World Congress of the 
World Federation of the Deaf has 
brought us all one more step closer to a 
symbol to represent deafness world¬ 
wide in the 1980’s. Through the efforts 
of Mervin D. Garretson and Yerker An¬ 
dersson, the Vlllth World Congress WFD 
has recognized that an International 
Symbol could benefit the hearing im¬ 
paired people of the world. The WFD 
also decided that symbol “A” from the 
NAD Task Force would be distributed to 
the 132 delegates from the 66 partici¬ 
pating nations of the world for their 
feedback and comments regarding the 
suitability for an International Symbol. 
In mid-February the Board of Directors 
WFD was to meet in Paris, France, and 
reviewed the results of the delegates’ 
comments and make a final decision as 
to whether a symbol will or will not be 
endorsed by the WFD. An official en¬ 
dorsement of the WFD means the sanc- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Retired Deaf Workers Consulting 
With Schools and Rehabilitation Agencies 

By WILLIAM P. MCCRONE, Ed.D., and WYATT COOK, M.A., Gallaudet College 


In 1904, only four percent of the popu¬ 
lation in the United States was 65 years 
of age or older. By the year 2005, almost 
one quarter of all Americans will be over 
65. Even today, there are approximately 
15,000 Americans over the age of 100 
(Cherry and Cherry, 1976). 

The growth in the number of elderly 
people is resulting in greater awareness 
about the needs and challenges of this 
period of life. Several authors (Erikson, 
1968; Sheehy, 1976) have shown that 
healthy adjustment to the later years 
means a commitment to productivity, 
activism, optimism, pride and involve¬ 
ment with people. Increasingly, elderly 
citizens are finding ways to channel 
their wisdom, time and experience into 
meaningful projects. 

Statistical and psychological per¬ 
spectives on aging in the general popu¬ 
lation are equally valid for deaf senior 
citizens. The enormous potential of eld¬ 
erly deaf people is surfacing in several 
parts of the country. The Deaf Action 
Center has been the hub of activism for 
deaf senior citizens in the Dallas area. 
Their Older Persons Project, run by 
older deaf people, offers hot meal, edu¬ 
cation, recreation, volunteer and foster 
grandparent programs (Criswell, 1979). 
Elderly deaf people working with Tuc¬ 
son’s Community Outreach Program for 
the Deaf obtained Title XX funds to pur¬ 
chase 75 TTYs for older deaf people. 
Deaf members of the San Francisco 
Senior Center have developed a model 
“integrated’’ program where hearing 
and deaf people benefit equally from 
educational and recreational services. 
Senior members of the Ohio School for 
the Deaf Alumni Association have pro¬ 
vided invaluable leadership in establish¬ 
ing Columbus Colony, a multipurpose 
center serving older deaf citizens 
(Nader, 1979). 

Deaf retired people living in the 
Washington, D.C., area are currently 
expanding the concept of “senior 
power’’ to include consultation with 
deaf high school students and deaf re¬ 
habilitation agency clients about em¬ 
ployment information. This new service 
is modeled after the Service Corps of 
Retired Executives (SCORE), a program 
affiliated with the Small Business Ad¬ 
ministration (SBA) in the Federal De- 

Dr. William P. McCrone is director of the Gal¬ 
laudet College graduate training program in 
rehabilitation counseling with deaf people. 
Wyatt Cook is a Gallaudet College graduate 
student in school counseling with the deaf. 


Abstract 

A method is offered for involving re¬ 
tired deaf workers in the vocational ad¬ 
justment of deaf students and deaf re¬ 
habilitation clients. 

partment of Labor. For years, retired 
SCORE volunteers have provided free 
advice to individuals interested in start¬ 
ing small businesses. Deaf retired 
people in the Washington, D.C., area are 
finding that they have the experience, 
expertise and communication skills to 
broaden the SCORE concept to advise 
deaf school children and rehabilitation 
clients about success strategies for 
working with hearing employers and 
co-workers, union membership, layoffs, 
job search strategies and other work is¬ 
sues. Furthermore, the deaf retired vol¬ 
unteers are finding that they are in the 
best position to conduct workshops for 
employer groups to demonstrate that 
deaf workers can bring energy, intelli¬ 
gence and dependability to any work 
setting. They are also most qualified to 
advise employers about the reasonable 
work setting accommodation for the 
new deaf employee. 

The organization of the Washington, 
D.C., effort happened to be part of a 
class project for the Gallaudet College 
Rehabilitation Counseling with the Deaf 
(RCD) Program, but the same steps 
could be used elsewhere. 

Step 1 

The first step in setting up a consul¬ 
tant group of retired deaf people is to 
investigate potential volunteers cur¬ 
rently affiliated with local deaf clubs or 
Cooperating Member (state) Associa¬ 
tion of the National Association of the 
Deaf. Compile a list of retired deaf 
workers willing to participate in the 
program. 

Contacts with deaf clubs and organi¬ 
zations in the Washington, D.C., area 
resulted in a volunteer list that included 
a retired deaf artist, salesman, printer, 
typist, baker and an accountant, among 
others. 

Step 2 

Coordinate a meeting with the inter¬ 
ested deaf retired volunteers to 
“brainstorm’’ about reasonable time 
commitments and project ideas. 

One volunteer who worked as a typist 
for many years wanted the chance to 
help young deaf people understand 


more about the misconceptions hearing 
co-workers can have about deaf people. 
She explained that the hearing typists 
working with her would rush to her aid 
whenever other hearing people tried to 
speak to the deaf woman. These actions 
communicated a paternalistic attitude 
toward the deaf woman and a lack of 
information about her ability to handle 
her own communication problems. In 
the end, the deaf typist was able to edu¬ 
cate her hearing co-workers about sign 
language, deafness and the fact that 
she was most comfortable asking for 
help when she needed it. 

A retired deaf gentleman, who worked 
for many years as a printer, felt that as a 
young man, he lacked the information 
and confidence to be a lawyer. He 
thought that the legal profession was 
beyond his ability as a deaf person. As 
an older leader in the deaf community 
today, he now wants to provide the in¬ 
formation and encouragement younger 
deaf people need to avoid similar mis¬ 
givings. 

Step 3 

Representatives of this new consul¬ 
tant group of retired deaf people will 
want to solicit the interest of vocational 
counselors at residential and “main¬ 
stream’’ school programs for deaf chil¬ 
dren, Vocational rehabilitation coun¬ 
selors serving deaf clients, community 
service centers for the deaf, vocational 
training programs, rehabilitation cen¬ 
ters, work adjustment programs, local 
business and union leaders. The pur¬ 
pose of these meetings will be to 
“brainstorm” about the most effective 
use of the deaf retired person’s consul¬ 
tant time. 

Step 4 

After meeting with all cooperating 
parties, it will be necessary to identify 
and prioritize the specific projects the 
deaf retired consultants will take on. 
There will be as many ideas as there are 
people involved, but the morale of the 
volunteers will be best sustained if the 
project plan is realistic and can be done 
with the resources available. Start with 
a project that can be completed suc¬ 
cessfully. Some specific ideas include: 

1. Prepare a list of retired deaf volun¬ 
teers, their work experiences and TTY 
numbers. This list can be distributed to 
rehabilitation counselors with the deaf, 
career counselors serving deaf stu¬ 
dents, deaf youth groups, community 
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Dr. Larry G. Stewart New Director 
Of Texas Commission For The Deaf 


service center, counselors for the deaf 
and other persons that might need the 
consultation of a retired deaf worker. 
Such a list is currently being used at the 
Model Secondary School for the Deaf, 
Washington’s Community Service Cen¬ 
ter for the Deaf, the District of Columbia 
VR office for deaf clients and the NAD 
CETA project. 

2. The deaf retired worker group can: 

a. Contact the heads of school 
programs serving deaf students 
to offer advice about the voca¬ 
tional training and career coun¬ 
seling available to the deaf stu¬ 
dents. 

b. Contact the state coordinator of 
vocational rehabilitation serv¬ 
ices to deaf clients to arrange 
consultation with the state ad¬ 
visory board on VR services to 
deaf clients (Schein, 1977) 
about the quality and quantity 
of job training, vocational 
counseling and job placement 
services available to deaf and 
multiply handicapped deaf VR 
clients. 

3. The deaf retired worker group can 
break into teams to conduct a variety of 
workshops that can result in a better 
employment picture for local deaf 
people. Some of these ideas will require 
the cooperation of interpreters, coun¬ 
selors, teachers or program adminis¬ 
trators. 

a. A work adjustment workshop 
for deaf VR clients. 

b. A career workshop for deaf stu¬ 
dents. 

c. A workshop for local civic, 
business and union groups on 
the advantages of hiring deaf 
workers. 

d. A workshop for hearing parents 
of deaf children to broaden 
their expectations about the 
vocational opportunities for 
their deaf children. In addition 
the team of retired deaf workers 
can enlist the aid of the parents 
in identifying more job markets 
for young deaf people. 

Well organized deaf retired volunteer 
efforts can qualify for transportation 
and meal cost reimbursement as well as 
insurance protection by affiliating with 
the Retired Senior Volunteer Program 
(RSVP) of ACTION, the Federal service 
agency. For more information and the 
address of your local ACTION office, 
write to ACTION, Office of Communica¬ 
tions, 806 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20525. 

The potential contribution of deaf re¬ 
tired workers to significantly improve 
the employment status of the next gen- 


Ralph H. White, chairman of the 
Texas Commission for the Deaf, re¬ 
cently announced the appointment of 
Dr. Larry G. Stewart to the position of 
executive director with the commission. 

Stewart, 42, a native of Gladewater, 
Texas, comes to his new position with a 
broad and varied background in the 
education and rehabilitation of hearing 
impaired citizens. Prior to joining the 
commission on December 1, Dr. Stewart 
served as administrator of a Federally- 
funded program of services, research 
and training on behalf of hearing im¬ 
paired developmental^ disabled per¬ 
sons throughout the nation. The pro¬ 
gram, operating through the University 
of Arizona in Tucson, was classified as a 
project of national significance by its 
funding source, the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

A 1953 graduate of the Texas School 
of the Deaf, Dr. Stewart obtained his 
bachelor’s degree from Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, his master’s degree from the Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri and his doctorate 
from the University of Arizona in 1970. A 
certified psychologist in the State of 
Texas and the State of Arizona, Dr. 
Stewart is nationally recognized for his 
work with the deaf population in the 
areas of service program development 
and operation. His experience includes 
teaching in schools for the deaf, coun¬ 
seling deaf persons in Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation, administration, research 
and graduate level training of rehabilita¬ 
tion counselors. Listed in Who’s Who in 
the West for both 1979 and 1980, 
Stewart was also selected to Outstand- 


eration of deaf workers is enormous. 
The specific activities of the older deaf 
volunteers will vary from place to place, 
but all projects will be fueled by the 
knowledge that deaf people working 
together can make a difference. 
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Dutch Priest Establishes Three Schools 
For The Deaf In Middle East 


To establish a school for the deaf in a 
country without such an institution or¬ 
dinarily will be deemed to be a singular 
accomplishment. 

What shall we say of one who has es¬ 
tablished three schools in three dif¬ 
ferent countries in the Middle East 
within the last 20 years? 

The Reverend Dr. Arie J. Andeweg, a 
48-year-old Dutchman, a priest of the 
Anglican Church, who presently is di¬ 
rector of the Institute for the Deaf in 
Beirut — also the Christian Deaf 
Community—lays claim to being a co¬ 
founder of the school in Beirut, Leba¬ 
non, and founder of two other schools, 
one in Salt, Jordan (near Amman) and 
the other in Cairo, Egypt. 

This did not come about through the 
plan or provision of some international 
organization or government depart¬ 
ment, but solely out of his great Chris¬ 
tian compassion for the deaf and desire 
to provide for their material and spiri¬ 
tual well-being. 

A bit of background is of interest re¬ 
specting Father Andy—as his friends 
call him. His mother was an educator of 
the deaf, so he sort of "absorbed” a de¬ 
sire to make education of the deaf his 
own vocation. After an illness, of which 
he was cured, "I decided to give my life 
to the Lord and serve Him through the 
deaf.” He further states that he came 
through the Unesco in Beirut, but left 
after three months to start a coffee 
house for deaf dock workers. This led to 
establishing a school and missionary 
work. 

It is a temptation to call Fr. Andy a 
saintly man, but he shies away from 
such a description of himself. However, 
the fact is—one who visits this school 
and becomes acquainted with its pro¬ 
gram, or modus operandi, becomes 
conscious of a spiritual dimension that 
gives the school a distinctive quality. 
Beautiful St. Luke’s Chapel, an integral 
part of the school, attests to the fervent 
Christian faith of Fr. Andy, for there 
each morning before breakfast the Holy 
Eucharist is celebrated by him or a visit¬ 
ing priest. Then at mealtime a short 
Arabian prayer is recited by the 
children—approximately 80—followed 
by a blessing in English by Father Andy 
himself. Sunday mornings there is Sun¬ 
day school for the small children and a 
service in the chapel "oriented” to the 
adult deaf, both within the school and 
without in the city. And a striking figure 
is Fr. Andy, striding about in the habit of 
the brothers of the religious order of 


By The REV. OTTO B. BERG 

Holy Cross (Some people at the school 
believe he sleeps in his habit!). 

But Father Andy has a great concern 
for the academic and vocational 
achievements of the children also. The 
training of teachers qualified for this 
special field of education is given much 
time and thought by him, and he keeps 
in close touch with all the members of 
his staff. Then he has innumerable con¬ 
tacts with people in the community, the 
Church, organizations and government 
officials. For this he is eminently qual¬ 
ified, for he speaks six languages 
fluently — including Arabian sign 
language—and he can communicate 
fairly well in American Sign Language. 

What about the two other schools, 
you ask? Father Andy, of course, can’t 
be in three different places at the same 
time! The director of the school at Salt 
in Jordan is another Anglican priest and 
Holy Cross brother, who apparently was 
influenced to follow in the footsteps of 



Brother Andrew, director of the school for the deaf 
at Salt, Jordan. 
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\bu can now call 

Merrill Lynch onTTY 


A s America’s leading investment firm, 

, Merrill Lynch is delighted to offer 
you an unprecedented range of financial 
and/or investment services—via TTY. 

We are among the first investment 
firms offering TTY service in the North¬ 
east. This is in line with our policy of 
offering all investors the best possible 
service. 

The Merrill Lynch Account Execu¬ 
tive operating the TTY is Mr. Joseph 
Steiniger. The TTY phone number is 
(914)473-1488. 

Just a single TTY call can bring 
you authoritative information about cur¬ 
rent opportunities to meet virtually every 
need. For example: high income from 
high-quality fixed income securities. 
Unusually attractive growth possibilities 
in today’s stock market. Convenient ways 
to get tax-free income—or participate in 
tax shelters. And many other areas of 
interest. 

Free 2-Fart Information Kit 

As a way of introducing you imme¬ 
diately to Merrill Lynch’s vast information 
resources and service capabilities, we are 
pleased to offer you this exclusive 2-part 
Kit. It includes: 

L 

The Merrill Lynch Guide to Better 
Investing. 

20 pages. Contains 14 sections, and 
covers such areas as: How to control risk. 
How to protect principal and earn inter¬ 
est. How stocks perform compared to 
other securities. How to invest in varying 


climates. How to determine if your 
investments suit your objectives. And 
much more. 

1 

Investments For a Changing Economy. 
16 pages. Current edition. Analyzes 
today’s business and economic climate— 
and selects attractive-looking opportuni¬ 
ties in a wide range of investment areas. 
Including high-yielding bonds. Good- 
quality stocks that seem especially attrac¬ 
tive. And many “surprises” that may be 
of interest to you. 

For your free copy of this informa¬ 
tive Kit, just mail the coupon below. Or 
call on TTY: (914)473-1488. 

i -1 

Mail today—for free 
2-part Investment Information Kit 

I Mail to: Merrill Lynch, Mill & Garden Streets, I 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12602 

I □ YES, I am interested in increasing my investment skills and in . 
I learning more about attractive opportunities for achieving my I 
| investment objectives. Please send me your exclusive free 2-part | 

■ Information Kit as described above. I understand that making ■ 
1 this request involves no obligation whatever on my part. 

■ Name ______ . 

I Address _ | 

■ City _ State _Zip_ . 

I TTY Phone __ j 

J Merrill Lynch customers, please give name and office address of ■ 
I Account Executive: 


Merrill Lynch 

Merrill lynch Pbce 1-cnnrr W &Smith 1m. 

_ A breed apart. __-J 

Copyright 1980Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Incorporaicd. 

Member, Securities Investor Protection Corporation (SIPC). 
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Mealtime in the dining room of the Beirut school for the deaf. 

Fr. Andy. The Rev. Andrew L. de Car- 
pentier also is a dedicated and talented 
man who was trained to be an architect. 

About 80 children are enrolled in the 
school at Salt—and the majority of 
them are Muslims! 

The school at Cairo, Egypt, was found 
just two years ago. There are now 15 
children enrolled. After the opening of a 
hostel there will be about 25 boarders 
from villages of upper Egypt. Fr. Andy 
makes rather frequent trips to Cairo to 
observe the program — and pro¬ 
gress—of this school. 

Father Andy is always concerned with 
the social well-being of the adult deaf 
without the school. He was a founder of 
a club, or coffee house, for the deaf in 
Beirut where the deaf could go to play 
cards, smoke their water pipes or 
maybe get a haircut by a deaf barber. 

But during the religious and civil strife 
that encompassed the city in 1977 this 
club was forced to close. (The wives and 
girl friends of the members undoubtedly 
shed no tears as they were disbarred 
from membership!) 

A new generation of deaf in Lebanon 
has come along. They smoke cigarettes 
instead of water pipes, both sexes 
commingle, wear jeans and other west¬ 
ern garb and for all the world think and 
behave like their counterparts here in 
the United States. Also they are now 
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Brother Suheil and his deaf choir. 

permitted to drive automobiles, which is America and several begged me to help 
quite an accomplishment in the frenzied them immigrate here! 
traffic of the Beirut streets, where most Father Andy has not overlooked the 
of the traffic lights were shot out and needs of the aged deaf in Lebanon 
there are no lane markers painted on either. He is dreaming of acquiring a 
these streets. These young people— facility near the school that will cost 
about 25 of them—meet Sunday after- $250,000. He wants this operated by and 
noons and on holidays in a school for the deaf. It will certainly be a grand 
lounge, for fellowship, to dance and home for them as you have a stunning 
have a supper together. They have in- view of the city of Beirut below from a 
numerable questions about life in veranda that fronts the building! 




What about the dangers of just living 
in this strife-torn city, you ask? One 
sees Syrian soldiers everywhere (also a 
few UN soldiers), and all traffic still 
comes to a halt at many checkpoints on 
the streets and highways of Lebanon. 
Fortunately for the school, it is located 
up the mountain a bit, about 10 kilome¬ 
ters out of the city to the northeast. So it 
escaped damage, though it was forced 
to close for several months in 1977. 

In the front of the school is a tree- 
shaded courtyard and playground sur¬ 
rounded by a high stone wall topped 
with a steel fence. When the weather 
permits, children and staff meet in the 
courtyard periodically during the school 
day. It matters not that just outside its 
gates is stationed an encampment of 
Syrian soldiers with heavily armed 
tanks, for one senses a great peace per¬ 
vading the courtyard, and as the smiling 
face of Father Andeweg moves among 
the children and staff it is impossible 
not to believe that through him a great 
blessing has come upon them all. 

From necessity Father Andy must be a 
great “beggar” to find the resources, fi¬ 
nancial and otherwise, that keep the 
school in operation. It is a private in¬ 
stitution that receives no grant from the 
Lebanese government. If YOU would 
like to contribute to the support of the 
school in Beirut, consider providing for 
the education of an “adoptee” for one 
year. This comes to $180.00, and is best 
arranged through the American organi¬ 
zation called: CHILDREN, INC., Box 
5381, Richmond, Virginia 23220. Then 
your gift is tax-deductible for income 
tax purposes. Smaller amounts are wel¬ 
come too, of course. 



The Institute for the Deaf, Beirut. 



Father Andrew visits a classroom of the Cairo school for the deaf. 



Brother Suheil in the deaf club in Cairo. 



Her Royal Highness Princess Beatrix of The Netherlands visits the school in Jordan and is welcomed by 
Brother Andrew. 
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National Leadership Training Program 
At CSUN Begins 19th Year 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

In response to your recent THE DEAF 
AMERICAN editorial, I must come forth 
with a 1970 decennial event that you 
overlooked. 

The year 1975 did not belong only to 
the WFD Congress, but it opened with 
the Eighth World Winter Games for the 
Deaf at Lake Placid. People from all 
walks of the international hearing im¬ 
paired populace were there. Lake Placid 
was truly a town that opened its arms to 
every CISS game goer who descended 
on Lake Placid. Also, Lake Placid 
proved that its winter wonderland was 
something everybody enjoyed them¬ 
selves for a week. 

I am quite sure that this rates a high 
mention in the decennial event listing 
and I hope you will add this event to the 
list in a near future issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. 

% 

Kenneth S. Rothschild 
Publicity Director of the 
VIII World Winter Games for the Deaf 


Opening ceremonies for the 19th Na¬ 
tional Leadership Training Program 
were held on January 12 on the campus 
of California State University, North- 
ridge. Participants of the Class of 1980 
come from different parts of the United 
States. They represent a diversified 
background in the fields of rehabilita¬ 
tion and education. 

The National Leadership Training 
Program is sponsored by the Rehabilita¬ 
tion Services Administration of the 
United States Department of Education. 
NLTP is an eight-month training pro¬ 
gram specifically designed to train ad¬ 
ministrative personnel for the areas of 
rehabilitation and education. Selection 
as a participant indicates exceptional 
professional qualifications and past 
performance in work in one’s respective 
field. 

According to Dr. Earl Sanders, ad¬ 
ministrator of the program, participants 
are given highly concentrated courses 
involving work in rehabilitation and 
school administration, business and 
political science. In addition, they are 
placed in rehabilitation and educational 
agencies in various western states for 
field assignments in programs serving 
deaf persons. Upon completion of the 


program, a master of arts degree in ad¬ 
ministration and supervision is 
awarded. 

The participants of the NLTP Class of 
1980: James W. Bennett, Ventura, 
California; Donald R. Brown, Flint, 
Michigan; Jane Greenwood Craven, 
Santa Barbara, California; Jan 
Goldman, Chicago, Illinois; James L. 
Hagen, Greenfield, Wisconsin; 
Marianne K. Hesseltine, Clay, New York; 
Ernest E. Hoffman, Denver, Colorado; 
Eleanor M. Kopchick, Ellicott City, Mary¬ 
land; Rachel Naiman, Sepulveda, 
California; Angel Ramos, White Plains, 
New York; Martha Scott, Oakland, 
California; Reverend John D. Spauld¬ 
ing, Phoenix, Arizona; Marcia A. Volpe, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; James M. 
Wallrabenstein, Honolulu, Hawaii; and 
Hal W. Wright of McLeansville, North 
Carolina. 

The guest speaker for the opening 
ceremonies was Gertrude S. Galloway, 
President-Elect of the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf and assistant principal 
of elementary grades at Maryland 
School for the Deaf, Columbia campus. 
She spoke on the topic of leadership 
needs in the field of deafness in the 
1980’s and was recipient of the 1980 
Distinguished Service Award. 


The 1980 Edition of 

SIGNING EXACT ENGLISH 

is available now! 


This most widely used Manual 
English sign book in schools and 
classes for the hearing impaired was 
developed to manually represent 
English as clearly as possible. Many 
signs are derived from American 
Sign Language. The present edition 
includes approximately 4,000 signs 
and guidelines for their use. 


$16 soft cover 
$21 hard cover 



Write for details. 


Publisher 

Modern Signs Press 
Box 1181 
Los Alamitos, CA 
90720 

Chief Distributor: 
NAD 

814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 
20910 


Also- the S.E.E. Vocabulary Development Kit A 

406 Cards, 5x8, plastic-coated and color-keyed Basic signs and pictures. 
Each $37.50. 
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ATTENTION 


Bookstores, Schools, Libraries, Rehabilitation Counselors, 
Teachers, Parents of Deaf Children 

The Publishing Division of the National Association of the Deaf has something for each of you. We carry a 
large number of books on sign language and deafness. All are in stock and ready for immediate delivery. 
Should you have a question on which book to choose, our experienced staff is ready to serve you. 

Take a look at this sample listing of materials— 


Schools, Libraries, Organizations, etc... 

A Basic Course in Manual Communication —top selling sign language manual by T. J. O’Rourke. 6.95 

American Sign Language: Lexical and Grammatical Notes with Translation Exercises, H. Hoemann. 

Discusses the principles and factors involved in teaching and learning American Sign Language. 4.95 

Identity Crises in Deafness, Schowe. A deaf man discusses the inequality of treatment accorded to the deaf. 5.95 
Sign Language Flash Cards, H. Hoemann. 500 cards to help build an extensive sign language vocabulary. 7.50 

Rehabilitation Counselors 

Counseling with Deaf People, Sussman & Stewart. Discusses major areas of concern facing counselors 

of deaf people. 4.50 

Education and Rehabilitation of Deaf Persons with Other Disabilities, Schein. Discusses education and 

rehabilitation programs for the mentally retarded deaf-blind, and severely handicapped deaf people. 4.50 

Deaf Evaluation and Adjustment Feasibility, Watson. Principles, procedures and techniques proven 

valuable in vocational rehabilitation of deaf persons are discussed. 6.50 

Teachers 

Alphabet Posters. 23" x 25V2" poster depicting the manual alphabet 2.65 

21" x 25V2" color poster featuring unique characters performing each letter of the manual alphabet. 2.50 

Games and Activities, Royster. Contains 42 games designed to help the student become more fluent 
in sign language. 3.50 

Parents of Deaf Children 

For Parents of Deaf Children, Naiman & Schein. Two well known researchers discuss problems 

parents of deaf children will face and how to solve them. 6.95 

Deaf Like Me, Spradley & Spradley. A first hand story of a family’s struggle to break into their deaf child’s world.7.95 

Deaf Children in Public Schools, Katz, Mathis & Merrill. Written in a question and answer format this 
book covers many of the things parents ask. 3.95 

Will Love Be Enough?, Pahz. This is a fictional account of one mother’s struggle to help her deaf child from 
becoming a stranger within the family. Although the characters are fictional, they are based on research 
findings which are described throughout the narrative. 2.00 

They Grow in Silence, Mindel Vernon. The authors discuss problems the deaf child and their parents 

must face, including parents reaction to deafness, causes of deafness, etc.... 6.50 


Why not send for our free catalog with a complete listing of more than 300 titles. The catalog also includes 
all information necessary for ordering and an order form for your convenience. 

Send today for this free, informative brochure. 
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National Center On Deafness 
Distinguished Service To The Deaf Award 
Presented To Gertrude S. Galloway 

Like a rare diamond, valued for its brilliance, Gertrude S. Galloway sparkles in 
the realm of deaf leadership. Her accomplishments speak for themselves. 

As a mother, this deaf daughter of deaf parents met the challenge of pursuing her 
postgraduate studies and a teaching career, somehow finding the time and energy 
to also raise three children. 

Gertie (as her friends fondly call her) is a strong person who backs her ideas with 
effective action. Long before disabled people organized to bring about legislative 
change, she was a moving force in deaf consumer advocacy. Just a few days ago, 
she testified before Maryland Legislature on behalf of bills to benefit deaf people, 
and she has been pushing for a comprehensive mental health bill for the deaf. 

As principal of the Elementary School at the Maryland School for the Deaf, Gertie 
is a key administrator who lectures often at college campuses across the continent 
providing an inspiring model of deaf leadership to many in the deaf community. 

Coming up through the ranks of deaf organizations, offering leadership where it 
was needed, chairing committees and being president of various organizations, 
Gertie has gained the confidence and respect of the entire deaf community, lead¬ 
ing to her recent election to the presidency of the National Association of the Deaf. 

Mother, Teacher, Advocate, Administrator, Organization Leader and Role Model, 
Gertie has excelled in all with courage, warmth, and deep concern for other 
people. To Gertrude Galloway with admiration and appreciation, we present the 
Distinguished Service to the Deaf Award. 

NATIONAL CENTER ON DEAFNESS 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, NORTHRIDGE 
January 12, 1980 



Gertrude Galloway, President-Elect of the National Association of the Deaf (center), is presented the Distinguished Service to the Deaf Award 
for her accomplishments in deaf leadership by Lillian Skinner, past president of the California Association of the Deaf, and Dr. Ray L. Jones 
director of the National Center on Deafness at California State University, Northridge. 
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Challenges Of Eighties 


By Gertrude S. Galloway 


Presented at CSUN NLTP Opening 


Ceremonies 
January 12, 1980 


Good morning, it is indeed a honor and pleasure to be asked to 
come here to extend to you a welcome to CSUN National Leadership 
Training Program on behalf of the colleagues in the deaf field and the 
deaf community. You are certainly entering a new phase of your life 
and your next nine months will be full of experiences, ideas and 
challenges. Yet more challenges will be facing you during the next 
decade. 

Before focusing on issues for ’80 s, I would like to review briefly the 
decade of seventies to see what had been happening with the deaf. 
The decade was the most exciting decade for the deaf because it was 
when TTY was invented; captioned TV news, better interpreting serv¬ 
ices, total communication, deaf awareness and new laws to protect 
the deaf were also born which give the deaf more self-respect and 
equality to hearing people. It was only 20 years ago when we were 
completely isolated from the world, not only isolated but also be 
looked down by the people. Today we feel good and free and that we 
are one of you. 

Changes in the make-up of deaf world in this country since 1970 
constitute one of the most intriguing phenomenons in recent times. 
We have seen a spectacular rise in the number of deaf administrators 
and leaders in the programs of the deaf, thanks to many training 
programs, including the National Leadership Training Program at 
CSUN. Consumerism was a new word to us then but not now. We 
have been involved in decision-making level policies. This would 
have not been possible if attitude and respect toward the deaf do not 
exist. 

One of our prominent leaders, Dr. McCay Vernon, accurately pre¬ 
dicted this with his statement at Colorado Medical Center in 1971, 
which goes, “A lot is happening in deafness. It is as though services 
for deaf children and adults may finally be leaving the Dark Ages. 
There is also a lot that is not happening in deafness.” In the same 
speech, he reported that the major positive change occurring in 
deafness was attributed to the rise in deaf leadership and the spread 
of total communication to many school programs. 

Since the dreams have come true in 70 s, we will be facing the 
challenges of ’80’s. The remarks which follow are intended to direct 
the thoughts and actions of the majority of us who face the problems 
of today and the hopes of tomorrow. The major effort will be to focus 
on the issues which will probably challenge us in ’80’s. The question 
of how we are going to handle them must be critical in our profes¬ 
sional thinking. 


EDUCATION 

The new “Mainstreaming Law” (PL94-142) is the most controver¬ 
sial piece of legislation in the history of special education. While the 
term “mainstreaming” never even appears in the law, it is being used 
anyway by many school programs. We are very much concerned over 
the interpretation of the law and how it will be implemented. There¬ 
fore, the responsibility lies with us to see that the law is being inter¬ 
preted properly. 

Another term “least restricted environment” must be given very 
thorough analysis. Being deaf myself, for most deaf children I con¬ 
sider residential school to be the least restricted environment for 
them if they are being neglected by their parents at home. In addition, 
at residential schools, in classes and after classes the deaf children 
would have the opportunities to exercise their social skills on a nor¬ 
mal basis, to utilize their potentials as leaders among their own 
peers, and to experience normal frustrations, fun and interactions 
with their own peers, whereas they more likely would miss out on this 
at home if parents, siblings and neighborhood children can’t com¬ 
municate with them. Thus, a new role for residential schools will 
emerge in terms of meeting the needs of least restricted environment 
for a deaf child. 

It appears to me that placing a deaf child in a setting where no 
other child, or even the staff, can communicate with him restricts the 
deaf child in terms of communicating or relating socially. Therefore, 
it is the most restricted environment for him. To be able to communi¬ 
cate openly and to interact freely in a setting is indeed the least 
restricted environment for the deaf child, thus a residential school 
where everyone can communicate with the child or the program for 
the deaf, with total communication environment, would be the most 
appropriate placement for him. 

to be able to function very well in a very competitive environment 
such as a public school, the deaf child will need a very strong family 
support which unfortunately does not occur in many cases. 

So what I am saying now is that no one model is appropriate for all 
hearing impaired or deaf children. In order to accommodate every 


child on individual basis, I would entertain the idea of mainstreaming 
only for some exceptional deaf children with conditions such as use 
of total communication in school and strong support services, but it 
will be a very, very few who can function very well and successfully in 
so-called least restricted environment in mainstreaming program. 

Dr. Mervin Garretson in his testimony before the Senate Hearing 
Committee reported that a recent check of over 50 public schools 
with mainstreamed children in the South, Midwest and Far West 
failed to come up with a single handicapped teacher or resource 
room person, so these children were receiving educational services 
without the benefit of adult role models. Thus we will have to concen¬ 
trate particularly on this area to assure that no deaf child will be 
deprived of his rights to his education due to the misinterpretation of 
the law. Again, a lot will be happening in the educational aspect of 
deafness, depending on the interpretation and implementation of PL 
94-142. 


While still on Education, I wish to include several issues such as 
refinement and implementation of total communication, parent edu¬ 
cation and better and improved professional preparation for the staff 
particularly in the area of multi-handicapped. 

1. Refinement and implementation of total communication: 

More emphasis should be focused on approaches on teach¬ 
ing speech and utilizing auditory skills. Each deaf child is dif¬ 
ferent so he should be given an individualized communication 
program to be assured of utilizing the most of his potential in 
communicating. 

2. Parent Education: 

More efforts should be made to include parents in their re¬ 
sponsibility in raising the deaf children. Dr. Denton pointed in 
his speech at Symposium on Parent Education recently that 
through parent education we are not asking parents to become 
teachers but instead, through parent education we are helping 
parents to become moms and dads. Many parents would proba¬ 
bly learn to communicate with their deaf children so that they 
can function as parents. But there is more than just com- 



Mrs. Galloway speaks to the members of the National Leadership Training 
Program, Class of 1980, on “Challenges for Deaf Administrators in the 
1980’s.” The 15 class participants this year come from 11 different states. 
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municating in parenting; there has to be more involvement and 
full participation in family experiences of all kinds. This requires 
open communication and full acceptance of deafness. 

3. Better and improved professional preparation: 

Recent advances in medicine which have resulted in in¬ 
creased survival rates in premature babies, infants ailing with 
meningitis, post-rubella children and others have also resulted 
in many more multi-handicapped deaf children, i.e., children 
who are deaf and who have other physical or mental handicap. 
Because of this, many schools have been receiving a different 
kind of population in their enrollments. This factor is somewhat 
disturbing considering the fact that many teachers have not 
been trained to meet the needs of the new population. There¬ 
fore, we should focus on improving and up-grading profes¬ 
sional preparation programs to alleviate this negative factor. 


MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 

It is not surprising to learn that the recent study done by Tom 
Goulder indicated that only 16% of the mental health programs in this 
country can serve only a certain category of hearing impaired popu¬ 
lation, not to speak of severely emotionally-disturbed deaf people. 

In each community a variety of outpatient mental health resources 
can be found, such as public health and social services, community 
mental health centers, public schools, family service agencies, reli¬ 
gious organizations and a variety of mental health professionals in 
private practice. Deaf people often are in need of these same service, 
however existing mental health services are not accessible to most of 
the deaf people. This sad state of affairs is further complicated by the 
distressing fact that some of “mental health practioneers” with very 
questionable qualifications come on the scene with the deaf people 
who need help and charge fee, just because they know several signs. 
Yet they are not qualified to engage in any kind of psychological work 
with deaf people. There is virtually no protection for the deaf con¬ 
sumer in need of mental health assistance. There are many deaf 
persons who have been tragically misdiagnosed by unknowledge- 
able professionals and now they are in institutions. The deaf con¬ 
sumers pay state taxes which in turn provide excellent community 
mental health programs for hearing people, yet they cannot gain 
access to mental health services to which they are entitled. This is, 
indeed, in violation of Section 504. 

Facilities and services for these people are grossly inadequate. But 


in view of enforcing Section 504 which implies the equality of serv¬ 
ices to handicapped, it would seem logical to demand legislative 
action for such services. For this reason, Maryland Association of the 
Deaf has been actively involved in processing a bill which would 
provide a pilot program for out-patient services as a start with the 
hope of expanding the program to include comprehensive mental 
health program to serve both in-patients and out-patients if the need 
warrants it, which I know will be significant. 

VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

In view of increasing number of multi-handicapped programs and 
mental health programs which will produce a different kind of popu¬ 
lation, we need to revise the existing vocational programs to meet 
such needs of this population. 

Existing vocational programs are very efficient but are designed to 
meet the needs of average and probably slightly below average deaf 
people. The vocational needs of the multi-handicapped population 
are different so there is a need to reassess and expand the vocational 
programs for this purpose. 

STATISTICAL DATA 

Because the law is on our side and because we are asking for 
better services, we should be able to provide hard data to document 
the accomplishments and the needs of deaf people. Right now we do 
not have much statistical data to say that money invested in re¬ 
habilitating deaf people does pay off in terms of income tax di¬ 
vidends. We do not have much information on how effective inter¬ 
preting is in mainstreamed classes, to mention a few. 

In order to demand better services in compliance of Section 504, 
we should be able to provide proofs and hard data to justify the 
expenses in the enforcement of Section 504. 

In a few years, it is possible that such laws may be reconsidered or 
reassessed for their effectiveness and economy, so we should be 
ready to prove that the law is equally important and effective for us 
through statistical data. 

POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT 

It is getting to be more evident to us that money is going to be tight 
in ’80 s and since most of us are dependent on money for our pro¬ 
grams, we will have to be more actively involved with politics to 
assure the continuance of growth and advancement for the deaf. 
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As I pointed out previously, the law is on our side now but it is 
costing the country a fortune. It may be as well that someday the law 
may have to be revised for economical reason so it is important that 
we be politically powerful to protect our rights and our existing laws 
and again with statistical data. To be politically powerful, we need to 
stay united at the front. We may differ in many trivial areas but basi¬ 
cally our main and common cause is to protect the deaf so it is 
critically important to present an united front to the top lawmakers. 

You may be interested to know that the National Association of the 
Deaf at present is working on a political network and one of my goals 
as the President of NAD would be to implement the political network 
among other organizations so that we will be more visible at the Hill 
and to be more politically involved. It is also my hope that the Home 
Office would be able to have a file of position papers on various 
issues mutually agreed and approved by the majority of the major 
organizations of/for the deaf so that we can state our position on a 
certain issue when it appears on the Hill. In addition, the Branch 
Office will have the responsibility of sharing model legislative bills 
with state associations for legal actions at state level. 

We also have to work hard in our move toward full compliance of 
Section 504. As the regulations imply that any agency or employer 
receiving Federal funds must provide services equally to the handi¬ 
capped, many agencies and employers try to ignore this issue be¬ 
cause it means additional expenses. We will have to get on their 
backs and demand the services. I’d like to share my interesting expe¬ 
rience with you. 

Last June when my youngest daughter was about to graduate from 
her high school, I thought it would be a big treat for myself and other 
deaf parents to have an interpreter at the graduation. I sat through 
two graduations of my older children and I was bored. So I suggested 
to my daughter to ask her principal for an interpreter. When she did, 
the principal like any other employer or administrator, replied that it 
would not be possible since there was no money for interpreting 
services and suggested that maybe someone would volunteer to do it 


for free. When I learned of this, I instructed my daughter to get back 
to the principal and to "educate” him on the compliance of Section 
504. It would be appropriate to demand this from the school since it 
receives Title I funds. So when my daughter said those magic words, 
Section 504, the principal gave her a hard look and said, "Forget it, 
your mother will have an interpreter.” It was a wonderful experience 
for us to sit through the entire program, understanding and sharing 
typical emotions with my daughter at her graduation. 

The point I am trying to make is that the principal was fully aware of 
his responsibility in providing equal services to handicapped but 
tried to get out of it because it meant additional expenses. 

Unfortunately, the principal is not the only one so it is up to us to 
"educate” the public of their responsibilities and of our rights to 
receive equal services. 

Lastly, but not the least, one of the challenges that I hope to under¬ 
take, is full access to media, including telephones. It really bugs me 
to see a fortune invested on ramps on streets and widening the doors 
to provide accessibility to the wheelies and from my own observation, 
the ramps are more often used by ablebodied people than the 
wheelies. Then they tell us that we can’t have TTYs and MCMs at 
some places because the number of calls is not adequate to justify its 
existence. It is not the matter of how often we use the equipment, it 
should be the matter of accessibility. So I hope to see the day when 
we can go to the Mall to do shopping and then to call from a phone 
booth on MCM or TTY provided by the phone company to give a call 
to our friends to make plans for lunch. When this becomes a reality, I 
will know that we have reached our goal in accessibility and that we 
are equal in our rights as citizens of this country. 

Whether challenges will be met or undertaken for such a future, is 
dependent on you and me, not on somebody we elect or who elects 
themselves to represent us. We will have to make each decision, both 
tiny and great with critical self-examination. You are about to embark 
upon the most exciting challenge and we all are watching and wait¬ 
ing for you to come out to help us. Good luck to you all. 


DIRECTOR MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
Physical Plant 

Gallaudet College has a new position available for a Director of Mainte¬ 
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7th Street & Florida Avenue, N.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20002 
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Introduction To TDI 

Like many other non-profit organiza¬ 
tions, both deaf and hearing, a clearly 
defined chain of command guides the 
people who run the TDI operations. 

In this respect, the terms board of di¬ 
rectors, president and the executive di¬ 
rector might seem confusing. Thus an 
explanation would be in order. The 
nine-member TDI board of directors are 
elected by the TDI members. These 
members, in addition to paying annual 
dues and receiving the "Blue Book di¬ 
rectories" and other benefits, retain vot¬ 
ing privileges. 

The board votes for the president, the 
vice president and the secretary- 
treasurer, from among themselves. And 
then the right to hire the full-time paid 
executive director lies with this board. 

The board of directors dictates the 
general policies and the philosophy of 
the organization. The president guides 
the board and works with the executive 
director. The functions of the executive 
director are to oversee the day to day 
routine administrative matters and to 
implement the policies determined by 
the board. The executive director makes 
suggestions but cannot implement 
these without prior approval of the 
board. 

Now for the president; Robert W. 
McClintock of St. Augustine Shores, 
Florida, has assumed this role. He is a 
retired accountant and a World War II 
veteran who became deaf in his twen¬ 
ties. He attended Northwestern Univer¬ 
sity and worked in the Chicago, Illinois, 
area for many years before relocating to 
Florida. Having known the language of 
signs for some 10 or 15 years, Bob, is 
very active with the deaf civic and com¬ 
munity affairs in Florida. Bob is also an 
avid golfer, and no doubt his hearing 
wife Grace is used to his laments on 
missed 6-inch putts, hooks, slices and 
lost balls. 

The vice president is Joseph Slotnick 
who lives in Marina del Rey, California, 
with wife Lyn. Joe’s cracking humor and 
joking belies his background as a 
graduate of the Clarke School for the 
Deaf and Harvard University. He is a 
computer programmer for one of the 
Southern California computer firms. In 
the evenings Joe hops around town re- 


Telecom 
And You 


Board Of Directors 

pairing broken TTY machines and push¬ 
ing for TTY installations in new places. 
Joe says that seeing people with their 
TTY problems helped him learn sign 
language faster. By conversing with 
him, no one will realize he had been 
signing for less than 10 years. 

Worrying over TDI finances and accu¬ 
racy of board minutes and organization 
affidavits is Robert O. Lankenau of Ak¬ 
ron, Ohio. Lanky, as he is affectionately 
called, is a well-known figure in Ohio 
and nationally, along with his wife, Betty 
Jean (BJ). If there is such a thing as Mr. 
Deaf Ohio, then Lanky is it. His long list 
of achievements is beyond the limita¬ 
tions of this column. But to name a few: 
past president of NAD, and of TDI, cur¬ 
rent president of Ohio Association of 
the Deaf. A cottage in a senior citizens 
colony is named after him. Despite the 
scope of his activities, Lanky still finds 
time to tend to the TTY needs in his im¬ 
mediate area. By profession, he is a 
chemist for the Firestone Tire and Rub¬ 
ber Company. He attended Indiana 


School for the Deaf and Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege. 

These three are the officers, while the 
six remaining are board members. 
There are six TDI regions, covering clus¬ 
ters of adjoining states, and each is rep¬ 
resented by one board member. The 
three other board members are elected 
on an at-large basis. 

Region I is represented by Lankenau; 
Region II is represented by Hartmut 
Teuber. Hartmut was born in West Ger¬ 
many and came to America to attend 
Gallaudet College. After graduation he 
moved to New Hampshire and became 
involved in civic activities there. He then 
moved to Watertown, Massachusetts, 
and secured a position as sign language 
teacher. He is married to Janice Cagan, 
a hearing woman, who like her husband 
works in the same professional circles. 

Region III is represented by Louis J. 
Schwarz of Rockville, Maryland. Louis, 
married to Doris, is a government 
chemist, and like others on the board, is 
involved in civic affairs and a strong ad¬ 
vocate of deaf consumerism. On the 
side he is a NFSD field agent and was 
honored for his sales performance ex¬ 
cellence. Louis was raised in Chicago 
and attended Chicago deaf day schools 
before graduating from Gallaudet. 

Region IV is represented by McClin¬ 
tock, described elsewhere. Region V is 
represented by Gordon Allen of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Gordon is a 
retired roofer who once owned his roof¬ 
ing business. He got out when Social 
Security regulations were enacted, 
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afraid additional paperwork would di¬ 
vert his energies needlessly. That was 
during the depression, some 50 years 
ago, and Gordon is still active these 
days! He and his lovely wife, Myrtle, 
were recently honored by deaf Minneso¬ 
tans for their long service to the deaf, be 
it in civic affairs, TTY’s, NFSD, etc. His 
school days were spent at Minnesota 
School for the Deaf. 

Region VI is represented by Joe Slot- 
nick, described elsewhere. 

The at-larges are Duwayne Dukes, Al 
Marotta and Stephen Brenner. Dukes, 
of Mableton, Georgia, a suburb of At¬ 
lanta, finally received his Gallaudet de¬ 
gree after a hiatus of some 25 years. 
After Georgia School for the Deaf days 
and brief attendance at Gallaudet, he 
moved to Chicago and worked as a 
printer there. Moving back to Georgia 
with his wife, Ellen, he is heavily in¬ 
volved with Georgia civic and TTY oper¬ 
ations. He works in government com¬ 
puter offices. Like Schwarz, he is also a 
NFSD field agent. 


Al of Framingham, Massachusetts, 
and the only bachelor of the lot, is a 
graduate of Beverly School for the Deaf 
and of Tufts University and is a govern¬ 
ment physicist. He is also a consulting 
engineer with the Hermes Deaf Elec¬ 
tronic Mail System in the Boston area. 
Hermes is the sister firm of the DEAF- 
NET system in operation today. 

Last, but not the least, is Steve Bren¬ 
ner of Rockville, Maryland, a govern¬ 
ment chemist who prior to graduating 
from Boston University, attended 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf. 
Steve, married to Dorothy, is very active 
with TDD matters in the Washington, 
D.C., area. 

Hired by the board as the first full¬ 
time paid executive director is Barry 
Strassler. A native of New York City and 
a graduate of PS 47 and Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, Barry worked as government ac¬ 
countant for nine years before changing 
employment. A long time bachelor, he 
took Muriel as his wife two years ago. 
Like others, Barry is heavily involved 


with other activities and is current pub¬ 
licity director of the AAAD. 

Assisting Barry on the home office 
front as administrative assistant is Sha¬ 
ron Legler, a graduate of Minnesota 
School for the Deaf. Prior to marriage to 
husband Dennis, she attended Gal¬ 
laudet College briefly. 

An interesting aspect of the TDI per¬ 
sonnel is the similarities of the individu¬ 
als involved. Differing points of views 
are inevitable on policy and philosoph¬ 
ical positions. Yet when one scrutinizes 
the backgrounds, paradoxes are un¬ 
covered. 

One would imagine that a deaf 
chemist convention is in the offing if 
Lankenau, Schwarz, Brenner, past pres¬ 
ident Cliff Rowley and past executive di¬ 
rector Latham Breunig huddled in one 
corner. But these chemists would not 
know what each one would be talking 
about. Chemistry is so vast in areas that 
each one specializes in a different dis¬ 
cipline. 

In computers, Slotnick, Dukes, Bren¬ 
ner and Schwarz (both, though 
chemists, use computers heavily in 
analyzing their findings) would find a 
common ground. 

Government employees are Dukes, 
Marotta, Schwarz and Brenner, while 
Strassler was formerly so employed. 

From oral backgrounds are Slotnick, 
Marotta, Schwarz, Brenner and Stras¬ 
sler. From state schools background 
are Lankenau, Dukes and Allen. 

Allen and McClintock are retired, but 
fully involved in a range of activities. 
Speaking of geographical consid¬ 
erations, the Chicago area would claim 
McClintock, Dukes and Schwarz; the 
New England area, Slotnick, Marotta, 
Teuber and Brenner. 

For information on TDI membership 
and telecommunication matters, write 
to: Telecommunications for the Deaf, 
Inc., 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, 
MD 20910. 
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POSITION VACANCIES 

Two Faculty Positions in Theatre Arts Department 

PREFERRED QUALIFICATIONS: 

1. Doctorate preferred, but will consider candidates with Master’s 
degree 

2. General background in theatre with specialty in uses of Creative 
Drama in Education and/or Community Theatre with the Deaf 

3. Familiarity with Theatre for the Deaf and/or education of the deaf 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

1. Teach undergraduate/graduate courses in Theatre Arts 

2. Participation in ongoing theatrical activities of this department 
(such as touring company, major productions, Children’s Theatre, 
workshops, etc.) both on and off campus 

SALARY/RANK: 

1. Dependent upon qualification 

2. Nine-month appointment 

EFFECTIVE DATE: August 15, 1980 

Simultaneous (Manual) Communication Skills 

Because of its mission of serving deaf students, individuals 
who already possess sign language skills or who are deaf 
(hearing impaired) are encouraged to apply. Qualified indi¬ 
viduals without these skills must be willing to attend an 
8-week training program in sign language and fingerspelling 
(June 9-August 1, 1980). 

Deadline for submitting applications is May 1, 1980. 

Submit applications to: Gilbert C. Eastman, Chairman 

Theatre Arts Department 
Gallaudet College 
7th & Florida Ave., N.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20002 

202/651-5606 (voice) 202/651-5608 (TTY) 

Gallaudet College is an equal opportunity employerleducational institution. Programs and 
services offered by Gallaudet College receive substantial support from the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 
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ADARA Welcomes Sharon H. Carter As Executive Director 


The American Deafness and Rehabili¬ 
tation Association board of directors 
has announced the recent appointment 
of Sharon H. Carter as the new execu¬ 
tive director of the organization. Sharon 
comes to ADARA from California State 
University, Northridge, where she has 
served as assistant administrator of the 
National Leadership Training Program 
with her most recent responsibility 
being that of administering the Support 
Service to Deaf Students Unit of the Na¬ 
tional Center on Deafness. Sharon has 
also worked in the area of parent-child 
education and directed a preschool 
satellite and elementary day school 
program in North Carolina. Prior to this, 
she taught at the Minnesota School for 

Foreign News 

By Yerker Andersson 

Finland: Timo Karvonen, probably one 
of the greatest runners in the world, has 
set the following records: 

2,000 meters: 5.26.2, world record 
3,000 meters: 8.22.6, world record 
5,000 meters: 14.28.0 world record 
1 mile: 4.15.6, world record 
10,000 meters: 30.36.0, Scandinavian 
record 

1,500 meters: 3.53.7, European record 

West Germany: The Danish Sports 
Bladet gives the following latest list of 
participating nations in athletic events 
during the coming XIV World Games of 
the Deaf: 

Men: soccer, 26 nations; handball, 9 
nations; basketball, 12 nations 
More information will be released la¬ 
ter. 

Israel: Tourolam Ltd., a tour agency in 
Israel, offers tours in American sign 
language, in addition to its tours for 
other handicapped persons. Its address 
is 82 Hayarkon Street, Tel Aviv 63903, 
Israel. (Gallaudet Alumni Newsletter, 
Vol. 14, No. 7, p. 2) 

Switzerland: There are about 30 TDD 
(TTY) owners in Switzerland. They use 
the German TDD, similar to MCM, Por- 
tatel or AM-COM 1. 

Norway: The Tenth Scandinavian Con¬ 
ference for the Deaf-Blind was held in 
Kongsberg, Norway, October 22-25, 
1979. About 20 persons attended this 
conference. 

Coming events: 

International Anniversary Games, 
West Berlin, 5/24-5/26 
Scandinavian Youth Games, Oslo, 
6/15-6/16 

Scandinavian championship in shoot¬ 
ing, Hanebjerg, Denmark, 9/12-9/14 
European championship in athletics, 
Salerno, Italy, 9/18-9/21 


the Deaf. She has served as a consultant 
locally and abroad. 

Sharon’s effort have been recognized 
in a variety of ways by those around her. 
Most recently, she was honored by 
being named the "Woman of the Year" 
by the 25th District Quota International 


at their 25th Annual Conference in San 
Diego, California. Sharon has recently 
moved to Washington to join her hus¬ 
band, Mel, Jr., who heads the NAD 
Communicative Skills Program. She 
and her husband are completing their 
doctoral work in administration at 
Brigham Young University. 


If you suffer from 

Arthritis • Heart Trouble 
High Blood Pressure • Tension 
Diabetes • Allergies 

you're probably overpaying for your prescriptions! 


Rx Allstates Pharmacy Service can cut your medication costs! Our large volume buying 
and efficient mail order service lets us give you quality medications at the lowest pos¬ 
sible price. And you can save up to 50% by asking your doctor to prescribe 
by the generic name. 

Send for your free price list and compare for yourself. See how much you can save 
and discover the convenience of Rx Allstates’ order-by-mail pharmacy service. 


T~\ Allstates 
|^Y Pharmacy 
1 \A Service 

1100 DAVIS ST., EVANSTON IL 60201 
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Rx Allstates Pharmacy service 
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Stop overpaying! Send for your free price list today! 


NFSD INSURANCE ... 
for you... for your family! 

• Insures you and your family at low, low rates 

• Builds up funds for your children’s college education 

• Protects your home with our special term plans 

• Pays annual dividends 

• Builds a retirement nest egg 

• Pays double for Accidental Death 

• Gives you membership in one of 
our 126 Divisions 



See one of our representatives or write to: 

National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 

1300 W. Northwest Highway • Mt. Prospect, Illinois 60056 
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Deaf Sports Chronology ... 
The Explosive ’70s 


(Continued from March issue) 

What else? Washington School for 
the Deaf finally played an inter-school 
deaf prep football game for the first time 
in 1979, losing to the Berkeley School, 
8-6 ... Top AAAD cagers: Leon Grant, 
Don Lyons, Dennis Vance, Craig Healy, 
Bob O’Donnell, William Benz, Mike 
Ashford, Ernie Epps, Glenn Anderson, 
Jimmy Newsome, Ron Mattson, Craig 
Brown, Ron Johnson, Larry Thorpe and 
Ron Stern ... A total of 76 USA athletes 
reaped a total of 129 gold medals in 
last two World Games for the Deaf held 
in the 1970’s ... Top USA tracksters: 
Curtis Garner, John Milford, Leo Bond 
III, Drexel Lawson, Steve McCalley, 
Leonard Hall, Bernard Ruberry, Jeff 
Holcomb, Craig Healy, Lyle Grate, Dan 
Fitzpatrick, Brian Sheehey, Robert Mil- 
ton, Betsy Bachtel, Louise Hudson, Re- 
nonia Fowler Greer, Ann Reifel, Annie 
Taylor, Karen Tellinghuisen, Gary 
Washington, John Hunter, Dean Dun- 
lavey, John Klaus, Tony Spiecker, 
Harold Foster, T. Scott Hudson, Tony 
Strakaluse, Tom Henes, Ed Klimas- 
zewski, Willie Poplar, Johnny Samuels, 
Suzy Barker, Glenna Stephens, Camila 
Lange, and Julie Olney . . . Gold 
medalists in swimming at those two 
WGD: Ron Rice, Neal Arsham, Phil 
Clarkson, Ron Trumble, Jr., Albert 
Walla, Jr., Jeff Lewis, Kathy Sallade, 
Lynn Ballard, Shirley Hottle-Johnson, 
Lee Ann Johns, Jeff Float, Peter Stan¬ 
ford, Eric Craven, Jimmy Cromwell, 
Gregory Tompkins, Laura Barber, Toni 
Oates, Barbara Ogle, Mary Cordano and 
Sharon Getty... Two more national ath¬ 
letic organization of the deaf were or¬ 
ganized during the ’70s, American Hear¬ 
ing Impaired Hockey Association 
(AHIHA) of which Stan Mikita is presi¬ 
dent and United States Tennis Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf.. . the USA tennis team 
participated in the Dresse and Maere 
Cups for the first time in Paris, France in 
August 1978. 

PINPOINTING the news that hap¬ 
pened late in the ’70 decade: Kansas 
School for the Deaf girls volleyball team 
under Coach Charles Marsh captured 
their third annual Invitational Volleyball 
Tournament for the third consecutive 
year with a 9-1 record of the meet. Iowa 
and Minnesota were tied for second 
place, 7-3, but in the tie-breaker match 
Iowa won to force Minnesota into third. 


By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 
2835-F Hilliard Road, Richmond, Virginia 23228 

Illinois was fourth with an even finish of 
5-5. Nebraska, 2-8, was fifth. Missouri 
was winless against 10 losses for sixth. 
KSD finished the season with a 10-8 
slate despite the fact that it had three 
starters who were freshmen. And it was 
its third straight winning season, and 
during those three years the KSD lassies 
have won 36 meets and lost 16 . . . Kan¬ 
sas may have the best deaf prep club in 
the country, but Iowa compiled the best 
record among deaf schools in the coun¬ 
try as it had a sparkling 19-6-1 mark in¬ 
cluding a runnerup finish in the 12-team 
Western Iowa Conference Tournament. 
Barbara Smith is the coach of the ISD 
volleyball team. 

Deaf Prep eleven of the decade: 

Wisconsin School for the Deaf during 
this period won the most games among 
deaf prep schools, winning 62 and los¬ 
ing 24, including seven winning sea¬ 
sons, and was Indian Trails Conference 
champion five times and tied twice, and 
its record in the conference in the ’70s 
was 37-8 . . . Georgia School for the 
Deaf is the basketball team of ’70 as it 
had seven straight winning seasons 
from 1973 to 1978, a sparkling 103-8. 
And the GSD Tigers made the finals of 
the Mason-Dixon deaf prep tourna¬ 
ments five straight years from 1974 to 
1978, taking two titles, and went to the 
state Class B tournament three times 
from 1976 to 1978. 

As we see it, sports in the 70s were 
peopled by many super performers. Jeff 
Float floated his way to swimming 
superstardom. Larry Thompson ran wild 
in football. Bernie Fuller and Steve 
Blehm scored heavily in basketball. 
Diane Spalding in tennis, Linda Tucker 
in volleyball, Laura Barber in swimming, 
Anita Lockhart in basketball and Re- 
nonia Fowler Greer in track led a rapidly 
growing number of top women athletes. 
For many, the decade was an extension 
of stardom begun in the 1960s—the 
likes of basketballers Leon Grant and 
Don Lyons, tennis player Gwen Rocque, 
breaststroker Jozefa Muszynski, 
backstroker Kathy Sallade, and hurdler 
Suzy Barker. 

But no one had a tighter grip on the 
1970s than Leo Bond III, a track cham¬ 
pion whose transcended the sport, and 
he is our choice as the Athlete of the 
Decade for the 1970s. 

Whatever path Leo follows in the ’80s, 
it is doubtful he can match the mark he 


made on sports in the last decade. Writ¬ 
ers in Sports Illustrated call a double in 
the 400 meters-800 meters one of the 
most difficult and outstanding feats in 
all track competition because one is a 
sprint, and the other a distance race. 
To have won both in world deaf record 
time is fantastic. Leo Bond III became 
the first athlete to have won 400-800 
double two consecutive World Games 
for the Deaf and set global records both 
times. His marks of 47.0 in the 400 me¬ 
ters and 1:49.7 in the 800 meters still 
stand. As a prepster at Minnesota 
School for the Deaf he was undefeated 
in the 440 yards and captured the state 
All Classes middle distance dash three 
consecutive years from 1971 to 1973. He 
proved that he was the best deaf Ameri¬ 
can quarter-miler when he defeated two 
other undefeated deaf prepsters, Gary 
Washington and John Klaus, in the 400 
meters finals at the National WGD trials 
held at Morganton in 1972. As a col¬ 
legiate trackster for College of South 
Idaho, Bond set a new American Deaf 
standard in the 440 yards in 47.2. He 
also ran a 1:52.1 880 yards which was 
the fastest time in junior college in the 
nation in 1977. This, too, is a new 
American Deaf record. And Washington 
was the only American deaf performer 
who has never been beaten in the WGD 
track competition. He has won seven 
gold medals. 

P.S. Waldo Cordano of Wisconsin is 
the Deaf Prep Football Coach of the 
Decade; Ezekiel McDaniel of Georgia, 
the Basketball Coach of the Decade; 
Bill Ramborger of South Carolina, the 
Track and Field Coach of the Decade, 
and Al Whitt, the Wrestling Coach of 
the Decade, having produced six state 
champions. Whitt has just left Col¬ 
orado after 10 years and is now athle¬ 
tic director of the California School for 
the Deaf at Riverside. 

The Team of the 70? It’s the USA 
World Games for the Deaf Team. 
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A Sign 
Language 
Dook 
for Every Need... 
for Every Budget! 


The Joy of Signing 

by Lottie L. Riekehof—A comprehen¬ 
sive guide for mastering sign language 
and communicating with the deaf, this 
book is a jewel among sign language 
books. It contains over 1300 signs, 
clearly illustrated in graphic art, as well 
as sections on the history of sign lan¬ 
guage and fingerspelling, the art of sign¬ 
ing, language patterns of signs, an illus¬ 
trated guide for fingerspelling, and a de¬ 
tailed index of all the signs included in 
the book. An excellent resource manual 
for anyone interested in the correct 
usage of signs. 

02 UH 0518 $12.95 

Sign Language Made Simple 

by Edgar D. Lawrence—A unique ap¬ 
proach to learning sign language distin¬ 
guishes this book from arty other sign 
language text Featuring 600 complete 
sentences clearly signed in graphic art, it 
enables the learner to start actually 
communicating wtih the deaf almost 
immediately. It also contains word drills, 
the manual alphabet, an exhaustive in¬ 


dex, memory aids, and many other prac¬ 
tical helps designed to make sign lan¬ 
guage study simple and rewarding. 

02 UH 0604 $10.95 

Talk to the Deaf 

by Lottie L. Riekehof—Our economy 
sign language text is a tried and proven 
best-seller with over 200,000 copies in 
circulation. It contains descriptions of 
approximately 1000 signs with 700 of 
them clearly illustrated in line drawings. 
In addition, it includes a brief history of 
the sign language and a helpful section 
on learning to use sign language and 
the manual alphabet. Perfect for the be¬ 
ginner, this book was first printed in 
1963 and still holds a leading position 
among sign language books. 

02 UH 0612 $6.95 

AVAILABLE AT 

BOOKSTORES EVERYWHERE 


POSTAGE AND HANDLING CHARGES 
FOR MAIL ORDERS: 

Less than $10.00 15% $25-$49.99 9% 

$10-*24.99 10% $50- 7% 


$ _ 

Iffiil&gps! 

UAAJ Springfield. MO65802 






nations symposium 

ON SIGN LANGUAGE 
ROS0SRCH AN) TGACHING 


Boston Park Plaza HotclV 
BOSTON. MASS 
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For more information, contact: 

NAD/NSSLRT 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

Telephone (301) 587-1788 


V_ J 

The theme of NSSLRT ’80 is "Teach¬ 
ing American Sign Language as a Sec¬ 
ond Language.” NSSLRT ’80 offers a 
program to help Sign Language 
teachers and researchers meet this 
modern challenge, to aid in their pro¬ 
fessional development and to present 
the best of modern language teaching 
methods. Through five days of demon¬ 
strations, workshops, lectures and en¬ 
tertainment, NSSLRT ’80 offers a com¬ 
prehensive program on: 

• Language and Culture of the Deaf 
Community 

• Curriculum Development 

• Teaching Methods 

• Teacher and Student Materials 

• Evaluation 

We will have invited speakers give 
presentations on their area of expertise, 
demonstration workshops and selected 
papers chosen from solicited abstracts 
on practical application of current Sign 
Language research. There will be an 
"Early Bird Workshop” for those who 
want an introduction to the structure of 
American Sign Language held prior to 
the commencement of the NSSLRT 
program. This year’s National Sym¬ 
posium on Sign Language Research 
and Teaching should be one of the 
finest yet. Plan to attend! 

National Survey 
On Sign Language 
To Begin Soon! 

Any of you who are involved in provid¬ 
ing Sign Language and/or manual 
communication courses should be re¬ 
ceiving a questionnaire soon from our 
program in adjunct with Deaf Commu¬ 
nity Analysts, Inc. (also housed in Halex 
House). Questionnaires will be sent to 



those coordinating or in charge of any 
Sign Language/manual communication 
classes offered in adult education pro¬ 
grams, colleges and universities, 
schools for the deaf, service or referral 
centers for the deaf and others. The 
questionnaire will hopefully provide us 
with a more accurate picture of our 
country’s Sign Language instruction 
field, for instance: what kind of credits 
(if any) are given, how many classes, the 
qualities of instructors, how many stu¬ 
dents and what kind of programs and 
their objectives. 


The final report of this survey will be 
announced at the 1980 National Sym¬ 
posium on Sign Language Research 
and Teaching (NSSLRT ’80). 

If you, or your program, has not re¬ 
ceived the questionnaire by the end of 
May, please contact us immediately. We 
want to reach out to as many people 
and programs as possible. Contact us 
at: 

CSP/NAD 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 

TTY/Voice (301) 587-1788 



- 1 


If you are traveling to our nation's capital, 
plan to visit THE LOOK OF SOUND - 
a multi-media, walk-through exhibit on 
deafness and the work of Gallaudet College. 

THE LOOK OF SOUND is open Mondays 
through Fridays from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

Additional tours can be arranged for persons 
with special interests. Groups wishing to 
visit THE LOOK OF SOUND should make 
reservations in advance. Phone (202) 447-0741 
or TTY (202) 447-0480 or write the Visitors 

Coordinator. THE LOOK OF SOUND. . 

Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 20002. . 

see , oo* oF 
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new 


American 



4^ Emergency Messages — auto¬ 
matically sends out a TTY call for police, fire 
or ambulance with your name and address. 
This option allows you freedom to handle 
the emergency. 

^ Large Letters — easy-to-read 1/2" 
high, bright letters that can be read from a 
distance of 25 feet. 


4^-A TTY with Space-Age Electronics 

a Micro-Processor control with one-third 
less parts and maximum reliability that is 
compatible with all TTY equipment. 

^(Memory — will retain 900 characters of 
the incoming message. Depressing the Re¬ 
call Memory Key causes the message you 
just received to flow across the screen at a 
normal rate of speed, or if you choose, a 
slow rate. 


LARGE 1/2" 
HIGH LETTERS 

MEMORY 
RECALL KEY 


EMERGENCY 
MESSAGE KEY 


MEMORY 
SPEED KEY 


ATELEPHONE 
FOR THE DEAF- 
THE NEW TTY 
AM-COM 1 

American 

Communication Corporation 

180 Roberts Street, East Hartford, CT 06108 
Tel. TTY or Voice (203) 289-3491 


Call or write for our Full Color Brochure of equipment and accessories. 







NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Ralph H. White, President David W. Myers, Secretary-Treasurer 


Albert T. Pimentel, Executive Director 


President’s Message 


Ralph H. White 

2504 Bluffview Drive 
Austin, Texas 78704 


THE MEANING OF THE SEVENTIES TO THE DEAF 
PEOPLE OF AMERICA: One decade has ended and 
another begun. It is an appropriate time to assess the 
meaning of the seventies to the deaf people of America. 
The division of time such as a decade is a manmade 
device. It offers a valuable, convenient way of evaluat¬ 
ing the past and planning for the future. 

It is doubtful that more events touching upon the 
lives of deaf people occurred during a time period than 
during the seventies. In many areas such as education, 
rehabilitation, social services and civil rights, to name a 
few, deaf people continued to receive solid gains. 
Some of the gains were spinoffs from the civil rights 
movement and the Great Society programs. Section 
504 was a byproduct of a number of activities occurring 
during the seventies. The organized effort of the deaf 
community at the national level was dramatically evi¬ 
dent. The televised confrontation with Secretary of 
H.E.W. Joseph Califano over the delayed signing of 
Section 504 regulations and the demonstration staged 
by handicapped individuals in front of the White House 
over President Carter’s hesitancy to sign the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act Amendments were cases in point. 
The invisibility of deafness became very visible to all 
who happened to view the televised reports of these 
activities. More and more issues pertaining to the civil 
rights of deaf people were taken to courts and land¬ 
mark judicial decisions established. 

The deaf community was also politically assertive at 
the state level. This assertiveness led to the creation of 
state commissions for the deaf or their equivalents in 
approximately 17 states. It caused state agencies to 
look into their service delivery systems to determine 
whether deaf citizens had access to their programs and 
services. Seldom was an advisory or consultation 
committee set up without any representation from the 
deaf community. 

Education programs saw an increasing number of 
deaf people in key administrative roles. School boards 
and statewide legislative study committees looking into 
educational programs and services for the deaf began 
including deaf consumers. The number of postsecon¬ 
dary programs for the deaf exceeded 85 by the close of 
the decade. Gallaudet College’s outreach programs 
brought continuing education opportunities within the 
reach of deaf people in numerous geographical areas. 



An outstanding development of the seventies was the 
widespread and eager acceptance of Total Communi¬ 
cation. The language of signs was subjected to a tre¬ 
mendous amount of research and emerged as a legiti¬ 
mate language in itself. It became one of the three most 
used languages in the world. It encouraged the study of 
American Sign Language in nearly every community in 
the country. It was manifested by the establishment of 
manual communication and interpreter training pro¬ 
grams in colleges and universities. A number of states 
became directly involved in the evaluation of interpret- 
GTS. 

Media technology took notice of the unique needs of 
the deaf by captioning television programs. Line 21 and 
closed captioning became household terms. Major 
television networks made strong commitments to in¬ 
crease captioned television programming time for deaf 
viewers. Presidential debates and even a few commer¬ 
cials were interpreted. 

The list of events is no means exhaustive. For exam¬ 
ple, it does not include the increased number of TTY’s 
in use, improved library services for deaf people, and 
establishment of hundreds of community service cen¬ 
ters for the deaf all over the country. Some devel¬ 
opments like the passage of Public Law 94-142 took 
place with little or no input from the deaf community. 
The result was that it was not well-prepared to deal with 
its implications for deaf children. 

During the next decade the deaf community will have 
to focus not only on solidifying the gains made during 
the seventies, but on bringing its views to bear on many 
issues that have been carried over into the 1980’s. Over 
the years the deaf community has acquired sufficient 
political experience and sophistication to make certain 
that the momentum begun in the seventies will be 
maintained during this decade for the benefit of deaf 
people. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE: A new committee to de¬ 
velop legislative priorities for the NAD has been estab¬ 
lished. Dr. Ed Corbett, Director of the National 
Academy at Gallaudet College, will chair the committee 
which include Marcella Meyer, California; Frank New- 
shick, Pennsylvania; Don Ashmore, Tennessee; Ray 
Jones, California; Norm Tully, Maryland; and J. B. 
Davis, Illinois. The charge for the committee is to de¬ 
velop long range, interim range and immediate legisla¬ 
tive goals and to develop language in appropriate form 
that will respond to NAD’s legislative needs for deaf 
people the next two years. NAD members are urged to 
share their ideas with the committee by writing to Dr. 
Ed Corbett, National Academy, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

NAD FORUM: Only two days have been scheduled for 
business sessions during the NAD Centennial Conven- 
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tion in Cincinnati. The tight time frame would preclude 
any speeches during those two days. To accommodate 
individuals desiring to make presentations on pro¬ 
grams and services for the deaf, an all-day forum will be 
held all day on Monday, June 30. Each presenter who 
wishes to have some time on the forum is requested to 
write to me at 2504 Bluffview Drive, Austin, Texas 
78704. A synopsis of the presentation should accom¬ 
pany the letter. 


The month of March was a full one for the Home Office. We 
continue to explore the options available to us for making the 
Halex House accessible or relocating elsewhere. The cost of 
renovations clearly seems to rule out the installation of an 
elevator with related building changes. We now have a pre¬ 
liminary concept of a plan for building over our parking lot, 
with the new addition connecting to the existing structure 
and the entire structure becoming accessible in the process. 
The cost, forty-five to fifty dollars per square foot, with twenty 
two thousand square feet involved makes this prospect ex¬ 
pensive, but possibly feasible in terms of the additional space 
available for rental purposes. We are seriously looking at the 
alternative of relocating to a school building just above the 
Washington Beltway in Montgomery County. The building 
would provide accessible, attractive quarters and would meet 
our needs well for the foreseeable future, if the cost of leasing 
and renovation is within acceptable limits. Should we pro¬ 
ceed in this direction, we would want to keep the Halex House 
for the time being for income and inflation protection pur¬ 
poses. 

In March, I had an opportunity to meet with the new De¬ 
partment of Education Secretary, Shirley Hufstedler. Secre¬ 
tary Hufstedler appears to be a committed person. She is 
demonstrating appropriate interest in and concern for special 
education and rehabilitation. We need to assure that her of¬ 
fice remains committed to the above areas of need as the 
Federal budget comes under tremendous pressure with cut¬ 
backs occurring in many programs. 

In the last few weeks I had an opportunity to. attend two 
White House ceremonies representing the NAD. The first 
ceremony was held in the Roosevelt Room of the White 
House to formally swear in the Director of the new National 
Institute for Handicapped Research, Dr. Margaret Gianinni. 
Dr. Gianinni has an important role to play in developing an 
overall research program in the area of handicapped re¬ 
search. The new Institute she heads assumes control of all 
the research and the Research and Training Centers formerly 
administered by the Rehabilitation Services Administration, 
as well as some of the research in the area of the handi¬ 
capped conducted by other agencies. We are hopeful that a 
specific commitment to deafness research will be developed 
by this new Institute. The First Lady, Mrs. Carter, and Secre¬ 
tary Hufstedler conducted this ceremony for NIHR’s first di¬ 
rector. We wish Dr. Gianinni well in her important respon¬ 
sibilities. 

On March 19 it seemed to be Deafness Day at the White 
House. The East Room was the scene of a large ceremony to 
recognize the beginning of captioned television. Broadcast¬ 
ing and National Captioning Institute officials were on hand 
to symbolically launch the program. NCI presented a decoder 
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to President and Mrs. Carter to mark this occasion. Mrs. Car¬ 
ter had prepared a brief special captioned program which 
was shown to recognize the importance of developing wide 
television access for deaf people. Sears officials were on 
hand to lend their support. The excitement of television ac¬ 
cess for deaf people is coming in to the NAD Home Office 
loud and clear in the form of letters and telephone calls from 
individuals who want to see decoder distribution by Sears 
expedited. We are hopeful that orders will be filled by Sears 
on a current basis by the end of the summer. Apparently the 
good volume of sales orders was not properly anticipated 
despite all of the advance indication of interest. 

In mid-month we had an interesting half-day meeting of 
representatives of handicapped groups and representatives 
of industry and labor at the offices of the President’s Commit¬ 
tee on Employment of the Handicapped. Handicapped 
Americans, including deaf people, are insisting on equal ac¬ 
cess to employment and affirmative action in hiring the 
handicapped by industry and labor. While some progress is 
being made, most consumer organizations, including the 
NAD, are not satisfied with the pace of industry in hiring. 
There continues to be needless concern and delay based on 
ignorance and preconceived notions regarding limitations of 
handicapped workers. The NAD Home Office will continue to 
participate vigorously in meetings and activities that strive to 
create better employment opportunities for deaf Americans. 
Generally speaking, business and industry representatives 
need to be assisted in learning how to utilize deaf workers 
well. 

Home Office staff members developed and presented tes¬ 
timony to a special task force of the National Academy of 
Sciences looking into issues and needs in the area of testing 
handicapped persons. Many problems exist in education, in 
mental health, in vocational training and in employment when 
it comes to testing deaf people. Use of incorrect tests, tests 
that include language and tests that do not consider the fact 
that deaf people do not acquire information informally 
through hearing have for too long created grave injustices for 
deaf people. It is a constant education process to keep the 
professional community aware of these problems. We wel¬ 
come the opportunity to provide information, especially when 
forums such as the prestigious National Academy of Sciences 
become available to help us protect the interests of deaf 
people. 

The Government Printing Office employs many deaf 
people. The NAD has for some years been concerned with 
assuring that deaf printers enjoyed equal rights for advance¬ 
ment within GPO. Now that agency is under considerable 
pressure as a program of conversion to cold type gets under¬ 
way. This will involve a reduction in employees with a number 
of deaf people slated to lose their jobs. We have been at¬ 
tempting to alleviate the problem with the assistance of Con¬ 
gressional members and their staff. At the moment it appears 
that the forces of automation will create some considerable 
problems. Our concern is that deaf employees often will not 
have equal flexibility and opportunity to shift to other gov¬ 
ernment employment. 

On the last day of March we were pleased to have the Na¬ 
tional Theatre of the Deaf host a benefit performance for the 
NAD in memory of Frederick C. Schreiber at the Hartke 
Theatre at Catholic University. We appreciate the courtesy 
and support of our NTD friends, David Hays and Andrew Vas- 
nick, in giving this benefit performance in memory of Dr. 
Schreiber. We also wish to thank Mr. Frank Turk for coor¬ 
dinating the local effort for us. 

As one can see from the above, March was a busy month 
here at the Home Office. I hope your month was equally busy 
and productive. Write us and let us know how we can be of 
help. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


New Members 

Billy Adams . Georgia 

Celia Anderson . Washington 

Dennice L. Bakke . Minnesota 

Mr. and Mrs. George R. Barlow .. New York 

Jerry L. Blessing . Minnesota 

Richard Bumgardner . North Carolina 

Elisabeth M. Caraffa . Missouri 

Dr. and Mrs. Frank Carden ... New Jersey 

Julie A. Carter . California 

Donald E. Clark .Tennessee 

Millie Colson . South Carolina 

Carol Ann Coyle . Pennsylvania 

Purnell C. Crenshaw . Kentucky 

Jody V. Crisostomo . Florida 

Sharon Crozier . Texas 

Paul E. Devericks, Sr, 

and Family .West Virginia 

George D. Dorough, III . California 

Beth Dubin . Minnesota 

M. Nicki Dubin . Illinois 

Tammy Eldridge .Tennessee 

Catherine A. Essian . Illinois 

Isabelle Ezzell . Indiana 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Freeman ... Florida 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. 

Follansbee, Jr.Maine 

Mr. and Mrs. Mike Golightly _ Maryland 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Haring . Indiana 

Leslie Jackel . New York 

Monica Lee Jacques . Michigan 

George L. Johnson . New Mexico 

Elizabeth Jones . Virginia 

Sharon Melody Kalimian . California 

Janice M. Kavosi . California 

Thompson Kay . Nebraska 

Valerie Kerr . Kentucky 

Nannette Kolbinger . Minnesota 

Daniel E. Krieg . Indiana 

Susan Langton . Illinois 

Sheryl Larson . Minnesota 

Shelley Lawrence . California 

Mrs. William Lawson . Indiana 

Jeri D. Laythe . Oregon 

Jackie Lee . California 

Robert Leight . Pennsylvania 

Marcella West Little . Louisiana 

Patrick J. Lynch, Jr.New York 

Medford Magill . Louisiana 

Doris Mahon . New York 

Majewski, A. and I. .. District of Columbia 

James L. McClaire . California 

Barbara J. McDade . Indiana 

A. Joan R. McDonald . Michigan 

Adele Moorman . Massachusetts 

Rose Morba . Massachusetts 

Janine L. O’Connell . Australia 

Laura Jean Davis Owen ... North Carolina 

Marin B. Pittman . North Carolina 

Roger H. Provencal . Minnesota 

Gary and Wanda Rafiq . Maryland 

Wendy Rhinehart . Ohio 

Denise Romaine . New York 

Emma M. Schaaf . Ohio 

Sandy Schaftel . Maryland 

Marian Schommer . Minnesota 

David E. Schroeder . Wisconsin 

Mary Jo Silbernagle . California 

Pamela C. S. Steiger . California 

Danny D. Steinberg . Hawaii 

Alice Sykora . Maryland 

Gaye Tornick . New York 

John H. Townsend . Florida 

Diane E. Willoughby . Indiana 

Mrs. W. E. Windhorn . South Carolina 

Affiliated Members 

C.C.A.I.R.U. Massachusetts 

NFSD, Memphis Division No. 38 . Tennessee 
Deaf Services Bureau, Inc.Florida 


Announcement for NAD Office 

For Vice President 
MERVIN D. GARRETSON 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

For Election in Cincinnati 1980 


The following have contributed in the 
memory of 

Frederick C. Schreiber 

Mrs. Helen Schreiber, Tacoma Association of 
the Deaf, John C. Miller, Dr. and Mrs. Mervin 
D. Garretson, Maryland Association of the 
Deaf, Wisconsin Association of the Deaf, 
Juan and Eleanor Font, Catholic Social Serv¬ 
ice of San Francisco 

Total contributions . . . $460.00 


The following have contributed to 

Halex House 

The Bridgetts Club (In memory of Carol Dor¬ 
sey), Mr. and Mrs. George Babinetz (In mem¬ 
ory of George Spody), Mr. and Mrs. Marcel- 
lus A. Kleberg (In memory of Fannie E. Nicol), 
Mr. and Mrs. Corey Ballaban (In memory of 
Celia Cohen), Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Cassady 
Total contributions . . . $251.00 


The following have contributed to the 
National Association of the Deaf 

Mrs. John T. Conn, Contributor, Audrey Mil¬ 
ler, Pamela Schroeder, The University of 
Pennsylvania 

Total contributions . . . $31.55 


Announcement for NAD Office 

For Board Member, Region I 
PHILIP N. MOOS 

Bricktown, New Jersey 

For Election in Cincinnati 1980 


New York State Association of 
Educators of the Deaf Con¬ 
vention— November 12-14, 
1980. Grossingers Conference 
Center, Grossinger, New York. 
Theme: “Challenge-Child Unlim¬ 
ited” Host school: St. Francis de 
Sales School for the Deaf, Brook- 
lyn, New York._ 


NAD Fees (Annual) 


Individual Membership.$15.00* 

Husband-Wife Membership . 25.00* 

Organizational Affiliation . 25.00 


* Includes DEAF AMERICAN 
subscription 

DEAF AMERICAN subscription, $6.00 
per year or $11.00 for two years. Send re¬ 
mittance to the National Association of 
the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

Full Time Editor, NAD Periodicals 

The NAD Broadcaster (monthly newspaper) 

INTERSTATE (bimonthly newsletter) 

The Deaf American (monthly magazine) 

This newly-created position involves full responsibility for editing, 
makeup, publication and circulation; supervision of supportive staff in 
the NAD Home Office. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

1) Extensive background in writing and editing for periodicals; knowl¬ 
edge of publishing field; supervisory training or experience advanta¬ 
geous but not mandatory. 

2) Broad knowledge of and good rapport with the deaf community. 

3) Demonstrable manual communication skills or willingness to begin 
to develop same immediately. 

REMUNERATION: Negotiable, based upon $18,700 minimum depend¬ 
ing upon qualifications; excellent fringe benefits. 

Interested persons should submit letter of application and comprehensive re¬ 
sume IMMEDIATELY to: 

Albert T. Pimentel 
Executive Director 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

The NAD is an Equal Employment Opportunity Employer-MIF-Handicapped 
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m Auto 
V Insurance 
for the 
Deaf 


because 

Deaf drivers are safe drivers 


Contact Ms Marilyn Rest 
222 South Riverside Plaza Chicago, Illinois 
PHONE: (312) 648-6173 TTY: (312) 648-6158 


THE EDISON DIGITIMER 


Compiled by ROY K. HOLCOMB 

There is no problem communicating You can congratulate a bowling 
through a window. This comes in handy friend several alleys across from you for 
when you are outdoors and wish to say making a strike, 
something to someone indoors near a * * * 

window. You can work in noisy places better 

* * * than your hearing co-workers. 

You don’t have to worry about loud 

music that your teenagers are blaring You can sleep without worrying about 
through the house. It won’t make you being awakened by snoring or any noise 
deaf. for that matter. 


• EQUIPPED WITH A FLASHB4G LIGHT ALARM “ 

• DIRECT READOUT NUMBERS FULLY LIGHTED 

• WOOD GRABBED CASE-MADE OF HIGH IMPACT | 
PLASTIC 

• USE WITH THE VL4 BUZZ HI OR THE VL3 VMtATOfi 


VIBRALITE 

BABY-CRY ALERT 

*64.95 


• FLASHES LAMP WHEN BABY CRIES ‘ 
-WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE BROCHURE SET 

f VIBRALITE ^ 

°PRODUCTS, INC/M 

1 Belleview Ave. 

Ossining, NY 10562 

PHONE! 914-762-26 26 


You don’t have to listen to the people An insect buzzing around your room 
in the apartment next to you do their won’t "bug” you. 
thing. * * * 

You eat in peace in a grade school 
cafeteria regardless of all the noise 
there. 


You don’t have to listen to your par¬ 
ents quarrel or fight. This could be pain¬ 
ful if they were discussing you. 


(Continued from page 6) 
tion of an internationally recognized 
symbol for deafness. 

Once a conceptual design symbol has 
been chosen, then the WFD will at that 
time request "Jack Weiss Associates,” a 
design partnership, to make the final 
necessary modifications of the symbol 
in terms of line, form and color. Jack 
Weiss Associates is a Chicago based 
You are walking on a sidewalk. You design company that was instrumental 
see a friend in a window several floors in perfecting the Wheelchair Symbol of 
up. You have no problem in com- Access. The WFD will also decide the 
municating with him via sign language. procedures of establishment that will 

need to take place providing that a 
symbol is decided upon. 

Susan Hammerman, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary General of Rehabilitation Interna- 
tional, has noted that "other disabilities 
are attempting to use our Internation¬ 
al Symbol of Access—that is why we 
are in support of an International Sym¬ 
bol for Deafness. Many years ago 
guidelines were set up that stated ex¬ 
plicitly that the International Symbol of 
Access be representative of facilities 
free of architectural barriers to the dis¬ 
abled, as was its original intent.” A 
symbol is of paramount importance as 
related to its utilitarian nature. An Inter¬ 
national Symbol for Deafness projects 
the identity of hearing impaired indi- 

)& viduals, conveying sensitivity to the 

self-image and embracing the concept 
of communication within the com- 
munities of the world. 

People throughout the world have 
written to request information about the 
present status of the symbol for deaf- 
and, at the same time, they have 
the a symbol 

immediately. The decision of the World 
Federation of the Deaf is final, and we 
are all anxiously awaiting that decision. 


You can ignore nasty remarks given 
to you by "flirtatious” guys. 


When working in the garden you 
don’t have to worry about the phone or 
the doorbell ringing. 


You can communicate from car to 
car. (For safety sake, this is not recom¬ 
mended.) 


You can study for your final examina¬ 
tions with noise all around you. 


Deafness often makes the deaf a 
close knit of people with the world’s 
best grapevine. 


You don’t have to suffer to some rac¬ 
ket which some people call music. 
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1100 N Gram) Avenue 
Walnut. California 


The 

Silent 

Performer 


BALBO 


HURTING? God Cares for the Deaf. 

BETHEL TEMPLE FOR THE DEAF 
of the Assemblies of God 
327 S. Smithville Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45403 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship Hour, 10:45 a.m.; 
Gospel Hour, 6:30 p.m. 

All services in Total communication. 

Rev. Fred E. Gravatt, Pastor 
513-253-3119 TTY (Office) 
513-254-4709 TTY (Residence) 

When in Baltimore, welcome to . . . 

DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 

Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 
Jesus said, ”1 am the way, the truth and the 
life.”—John 14:6 


Baptist 


INGLE AUDITORIUM (R.l.T.) 

1 tomb Memorial Drive 
Rochester. New York 

Saturday (7 p.m. and 9:30 p.m.) 
April 12. 1980 


C0MINB SOON 

HAWAII. WASHINGTON. FL0R10A, 
GEORGIA. TENNESSEE. ALABAMA. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. NORTH CAROLINA 


* PETER WOLF * JEANNA FOX * DAVID JARASHOW 
* RAY KENNEDY * PATTI HILL * EUN DANNIS 

produced by DAVID JARASHOW music by GAR SMITH 

associate producei BILL TEEL coloi by FOTO KEM 

directed by PETER WOLF released by SIGNSCOPE [R] 


RIVER OAKS THEATRE 

7009 W Gray 
Houston. Teias 


Saturday l Sunday (2 p.m.) 
March 15 t 16. 1980 


A.A.A.D.BASKETBALL TOURNEY 
TOWN fc COUNTRY HOTEL 

MO Hotel Circle North 
San Dwgo California 

Thursday l Friday (after game) 
March 27 6 28. 1980 


Saturday (8 p.m.) 
April 12. 1980 


HOUSTON HALL 

University of Penn 

Ml7 Spruce St Philadelphia. Penna 

Saturday (7 p.m. I 9:30 p.m.) 
June 7. 1980 


THALIA THEATRE LINCOLN THEATRE 

250 W 95th St lit Broadway) 200 Bloomfield Avenue 

New Tor* City. N Y West Hartford. Conn 

Sunday |2 p. 4 pa. 6 pw. 8 pa. 10 pa) Friday fc Saturday (8 p.m.) 
May 18. 1980 May 30 fc 31. 1980 

N.A.O. CONVENTION A A A D. VOLLEYBALL TOURNEY 

Stouffer's Cincinnati Towers Watch loi Mote Details latei 

Cincinnati Ohio Chicago. Illinois 

rune schedule win be announced latei Saturday (after game) 

June 30 to July 5. 1980 July 25. 1980 


ST PAUL T.V.I. 

235 Marshall Ave 
St Paul Minnesota 

Friday fc Saturday (8 p.m.) 
May 16 fc 17. 1980 


THE FUNNIEST MOVIE OF THE YEAR 

IN SIGH LANGUAGE AND VOICE 


At Long Last! A deal Him that can 
be enjoyed by the adult deaf audi¬ 
ences . . . Realistically beautiful 
photographic work !... One ot very 
lew best R-rated films ever seen in 
a long time!' 1 

GREGG BROOKS. FHmmtktr 

"Wolt knocks 'em out with ASL, 
deaf humor and visuallty, It's a must 
for every deaf to see this film." 

LIZ QUINN. Actress 


WATCH FOR THIS MOVIE AT A LOCATION NEAR YOU .. . 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE/TTY TO: SIGNSCOPE, 4030 Gettysburg SI., Ventura. CA • (805) 642-6414 


TIVOU THEATRE 

6350 Oelmai 
St louts. Missouri 

Saturday fc Sunday (2 p.m only) 
April 26 fc 27. 1980 


KEN0ALL THEATRE 

Trenton Suit College 
Tienten. N.J 

Friday (7 p.m fc 9:30 p.m.) 
June 6. 1980 


MT SAN ANTONIO COLLEGE 


One Man Mime Show 

Gary Theiler at “Balbo” 


Contact: Dan R. Bailey 5751 Otoe 
Lincoln, NE 4*» 0396 
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GRANADA THEATRE 

3524 Greenville Ave 
Dallas. Teias 

Saturday fc Sunday (2 p.m. only) 
March 22 fc 23. 1980 


BERG SWAM AU0IT0RIUM 

1219 S W Park 
Portland Oregon 

Friday (7 p.m. fc 9:30 p.m.) 
September 12, 1980 


The audience reaction was tremen¬ 
dous! Peter Wolf’s photography 
showed moments of delight tor the 
eye! . . . David Jarashow's acting 
was a pleasure to see! 

- LOU FANT. Actor 

Immensely original... undoubtedly 
going to be a historical collection ot 
a first R' rated Him uniquely de¬ 
signed for mature audience ot deal 
community . .. "Think Me Nothing" 
shows dramatically that deal "Hol¬ 
lywood" can exit! 

- DR LARRY FLEISCHER. CSUN Proftttot 


Saturday and Sunday (2 p.m only) 
May 3 fc 4. 1980 

_|Tentilive|_ 


Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


At the crossroads of America ... 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; and 
7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 p.m. Special 
services for the deaf. 

Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 TTY 
(216) 836-5531 Voice. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH .. . welcomes you! 
100 E. Pine, Orlando, FL 32801 

Voice/TTY 305-849-0270 

Full church program for the deaf UHy 

Sunday School, 9:00 a.m.; worship service 10:30 
a.m.; church training, 6:00 p.m.; Wednesday prayer 
meeting, 7:00 p.m. 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
Denver, Colorado 

11200 W. 32nd Ave. Wheat Ridge, Colo. 
80033 

Rev. Gary Shoemaker, Minister to the Deaf 
Separate services in Deaf Chapel at 10:50 a.m. and 
7:00 p.m. 

Worship With Us 
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PRYTANIA THEATRE 

5339 Piytim* St 
New Orleans. Louisiana 


NEWARK BAPTIST TEMPLE 
81 Licking Vlow Dr., Hoath, O. 43055 

Phone (614) 522-3600 
All services interpreted for the deaf. 
Sunday: Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; 
worship, 10:30 a.m.; evangelistic 
service, 6:30 p.m. 

Wednesday: Bible study, 7:00 p.m. 


Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Associate Pastor to the 
Deaf, Fred H. DeBerry. Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; 
Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf). Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for 
the Deaf) 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 

Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third floor, 
Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 9:00 a.m., 
for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 a.m. 

Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland A Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m., Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


Come and learn God’s word at.. . 

HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 7 p.m.; 
Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible and prayer, 

7:30 p.m. 

Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 

COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Newnan Ave., East Point, Georgia 
30344 

All services signed for the deaf. Sunday services 
11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. Take Highway 166—Main 
Street Exit. Phone 404-753-7025. 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 

1032 Edmonds Ave., N.E., Renton, Wash. 
98055 













WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 
Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


BETHLEHEM BAPTIST CHURCH 
4601 West Ox Road, Fairfax, Va. 22030 

Pastor: B. W. Sanders 
703-631-1112 

All services interpreted for the deaf. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF LAKEWOOD 
DEAF CHAPEL 

5336 Arbor Rd., Long Beach, CA 90808 

John P. Fatticci, Pastor to the Deaf 
Sunday 9:00 & 10:45 a.m.; Wednesday 7:00 p.m. 
Pastor signs and speaks at the same time. Usually 
the first Sunday of the month—Communion and 
worship with the hearing and deaf at 10:45 a.m. at 
the front of the big church. 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday School for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 


Visiting The Sarasota, Fla. Area? 
Welcome to . . . 

SOUTHSIDE BAPTIST CHURCH 
2035 Magnolia St. 

(Off of the 3200 Block of South Hwy. 41) 
Services Interpreted for the Deaf 
Sundays at 11:00 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 


When in Indiana’s capital . . . 

Visit Central Indiana’s largest Deaf Department at 

INDIANAPOLIS BAPTIST TEMPLE 
2635 South East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Central Indiana’s largest Sunday School, located 
behind K-Mart on South 31 

Deaf Chapel Hour 10:00 a.m.; Sunday eve 7:30 p.m. 
services interpreted. 

Dr. Greg Dixon, Pastor 
Church office phone (317) 787-3231 (TTY) 

When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 

CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 

Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted for the deaf, 
including all music. 

Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will find a 
cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 
Calif. 92683 

Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30 worship, 11:00. 
Sunday night Christian life studies, 6:00; worship 
service. 7:00. 

Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee .37902 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning worship 
11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. Evening wor¬ 
ship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

"In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in Sunday 
School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us for lunch on 
the second Sunday of each month—a special fellow¬ 
ship for the deaf. Evening worship, 7:00; Wednesday 
services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


When in the Nation’s Capital .. . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 

Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks west of 
Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 11:00 
a.m. All other services interpreted. 

Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 

The Deaf Department invites you to attend Sunday 
School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services at 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the deaf. 


TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Derry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N.H. 03051 

Pastor: Arlo Elam 

Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: Bible 
Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 7:00 p.m. 


Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, III. 60126 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 a.m., 2nd 
and 4th Sundays, September through June. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 

Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. 

7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hills, Mary, 
land 20784 

Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 (or 65) 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 

Fr. Jay Krouse, Director 
Mrs. Jan Daly, Director of Rel. Ed. 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 
70117 

(504) 949-4413 24-Hour Answering Service 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 

Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish for the 
Hearing Impaired, followed by social. 

Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 

Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943-7888. 
24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Paul H. Desrosiers 


CATHOLIC OFFICE OF THE DEAF 
155 E. Superior, Chicago, IL 60611 

Rev. Joseph A. Mulcrone, Director 
312-75L8370 (Voice or TTY) 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 

TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 

Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


ST. BERNARD’S CHURCH 
2500 W. Avenue 33, Los Angeles, CA 90065. 

Masses are celebrated every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. in 
the sign language. Socials immediately follow in the 
hall. 


ST. ANTHONY’S CHURCH 
Maywood Way and “C” St., Oxnard, CA 
93034. 

Mass is celebrated each third Sunday of the month 
at 2:30 p.m. in the sign language. 


ST. BARNABAS’ MISSION TO THE DEAF 
at St. John’s Church, Norwood Parish 
6701 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy Chase, MD 
20015 

Services every Sunday, 10 a.m. For information, 
write or call Barbara Stevens, 10317 Royal Rd., 
Silver Spring, MD 20903, TTY (home) 301-439-3856, 
(office) 202-447-0560. 


MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5215 Seward Street, Omaha, NB 68104 

Moderator, Rev. James Vance, C.S.S.R. 
Phone-TTY (402) 558-4214 (24 hr. answering) Mass 
every Sunday at 10 a.m. Rolls and coffee after mass. 
Dinner every 1st Sunday of month. Holy Days and 
first Fridays, Mass, 7 p.m. 


Church of Christ 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 

Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
_ ^Interpreter: Don Gamer 

HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 

Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 7:30 
p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. 

FAITH CHURCH 

A United Church of Christ 

23W371 Armitage Ave., Glen Ellyn, III. 60137 

Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
_M inis ter: Rev. Ge rald W. Rees 

When in Idaho, visit. . . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 

Preacher: David Foulke 
_In terp reters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 

ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 

Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off 1-280 at Starr 
Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight east. 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister available 
for services in your town. Deaf chapel separate from 
hearing. Minister available to help you. 

Visitors warmly welcome. 
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When in Rockford, Illinois, welcome to 

CALVARY CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5455 Charles, St., Rockford, III. 61108 

A non-denominational Christian Church. Signed 
Bible Studies Sunday, 9 a.m. Interpreted weekly 
services, 10 a.m., 7 p.m. 

ALL SAINT’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Cathedral of the Incarnation 
36 Cathedral Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 

Communion service and fellowship, Cathedral Hall 
Chapel, every 4th Sunday, 3 p.m. interpreted morn¬ 
ing services—Feast Days. July and August third 
Sundays—Cathedral. 

In Los Angeles area, worship at. . . 

MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 a.m., 
6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 

Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00 

When in Nashville area, welcome to .. . 

CENTRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 
145 Fifth Avenue, North, Nashville, TN, 
37219 

Bible study, 9:45 a.m.; worship, 10:50 a.m. and 6 
p.m. Wednesday Bible study, 7:30 p.m. 

Frank Rushing, Deaf Minister 
Office (615) 255-3807—Home (615) 361-0530, 
Both TTY or Voice 

"Promoting Christianity Among the Deaf’ 


SOUTH ELEVENTH AND WILLIS 
CHURCH OF CHRIST—DEAF 
3325 S. 11th St., Abilene, TX 79605 

Sunday ‘morning worship, 9:00 a.m. (signing and 
oral); evening worship services interpreted, 6:00 
p.m. Ministers: Ross Blasingame, Jerry Drennan; 
interpreter training, Doug Svien; Dwight 
Caughfield, director. 


Episcopal 


CENTRAL PENNA. EPISCOPAL DEAF 
MISSIONS 

St. Mary’s Mission, 2nd at Broad Sts., Waynesboro, 
PA. Services: 1st & 3rd Sundays 9:15 a.m. 

All Saints Mission, Clearview Rd., at McCosh St., 
Hanover, PA. Services: 1st & 3rd Sundays 3:30 p.m. 
St. John’s Mission, 140 N. Beaver St., York, PA. 
Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 9:00 a.m. 

Christ Church Mission, 4th & Mulberry Sts., Wil¬ 
liamsport, PA. Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 3:30 
p.m. 

The Rev. Robert H. Grindrod, Vicar 
504 W. Hanover St. 

Hanover, PA. 17331 
717-632-0328 TTY (or Voice) 

ST. JUDE’S MISSION OF THE DEAF 
St. Michael’s Church 
Killean Park, Colonie, New York 

Each 2nd and 4th Sunday 
2:00 p.m. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 
833 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wl 53233 

(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and on 
Holy Days as announced. Church School and Adult 
Forum. Captioned Films and Sign Language 
Classes. All Sacraments available in Total Com¬ 
munication. 

Wm. R. Newby, AHC 


ST. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 

Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 

Welcomes you to worship with us at any of our 75 
churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church nearest 
you, consult your telephone directory or write to: 

The Ven. Camille Desmarais, President 
2201 Cedar Crest Drive 
Birmingham, Alabama 35214 
or 

The Rev. Robert H. Grindrod, Secretary 
504 West Hanover Street 
Hanover, Pennsylvania 17331 

ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the Epis¬ 
copal Church of Saint Mark the Evangelist. 

1750 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 

The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 

When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 

ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 

The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

209 East 16th Street 

Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 209 East 16th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10003 
In care of St. George’s Church 

ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
When in historic Philadelphia, a warm welcome to 
worship with us! Services every Sunday, 1:30 p.m. 
St. Stephen’s Church, 10th below Market, in Center 
City, Philadelphia. 


EPISCOPAL DEAF IN VIRGINIA 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Ninth and Grace Sts. 

Richmond, Virginia 23219 

Services at 10:00 a.m. every Sunday. Voice and TTY 
(804) 643-3589. 

St. Martin’s Episcopal Church 
1333 Jamestown Rd. 
Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 

Special ministry for hearing-impaired visitors to 
Colonial Williamsburg, Busch Gardens and nearby 
vacation sites. 24-Hour voice and TTY (804) 253- 
0797. 

The Rev. David J. Tetrault, Vicar with the Deaf 


When in Rochester, N.Y., welcome to 

EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

St. Mark’s & St. John’s Episcopal Church 
1245 Culver Road (South of Empire Blvd.) 
Rochester, New York 14609 

Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Bumworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 

ST. BARNABAS’ MISSION TO THE DEAF 
St. John’s Church-St. Mary’s Chapel 

6701 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
Services every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 

For information, contact Barbara Stevens, 
TTY 301-439-3856 


Jewish 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON 
OF THE DEAF 

13580 Osborne St., Arieta, Calif. 

TTY (213) 896-6721, Voice (213) 899-2203 
Services: First Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
Socials: First, third and fifth Wednesdays, 
noon. Every Sunday, 7:00 p.m. 
Religious school: Every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 

Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90034 

Kenneth Rothschild, Secretary-Treasurer 
6 Overlook Drive 
Sloatsburg, New York 10974 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

1980 NCJD CONVENTION 
Granit Hotel & Country Club, Kerfionkson, 
New York 
August 17-24 


Lutheran 


HOLY THREE-IN-ONE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4411 La Branch, Houston, TX 77004 

Worship every Sunday 10:45 a.m.; Sunday School 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Robert D. Case, Pastor 
TTY: 526-6134 & 921-6456 


In Seattle, visit us at 

OUR REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

John St. & Dexter Ave., Seattle, WA 

(Denny Park Annex) Worship at 11 a.m. 
Rev. William A. Ludwig, TTY 524-2283 
Mr. Richard French, 935-2920 & 622-6941 


Welcome to . . . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR 97218 

Bible Class every Sunday, 9:30 a.m.; worship every 
Sunday, 10:30 a.m. Hope is located two blocks south 
of N.E. Prescott, between N.E. Fremont and N.E. 
Prescott on 49th Ave. Church office 503-284-1014 
voice or TTY. Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor, 503- 
256-9598, voice or TTY. Mr. Mark Schoepp, D.C.E. 
503-236-8516, voice or TTY. 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 

6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 

Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

First and third Sunday of every month. 

Maryland and 15th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Room 14, 10:30 a.m. 

Also fourth Sunday of every month at 

St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 

807 N. Stapley Dr., Mesa, Ariz. 

Rooms 1 and 1, 11:00 a.m. 

Mr. Gerald Last, Lay Minister 
Voice (602) 242-9419 
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We are happy to greet you at. . . 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday; Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship Serv¬ 
ice, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as¬ 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10031 

Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 


Visiting New York 'Tun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 
11373 

11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Frederick Anson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


Welcome to .. . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR. 97218 

Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. 

One block south of Prescott on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor 


In Indianapolis it’s . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship with Us every Sunday at 10:30 A.M. 
Total Communication Services. 

Pastor Marlow J. Olson 
TTY & Voice (317) 283-2623 


Welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 

Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 

Walter Uhlig, pastor, Phone 561-9030 


You are welcome to worship at. . . 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 7244097 


When in Central Texas, be sure to visit at. . . 

JESUS LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
1307 Newton Ave., Austin, TX 78704 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m.; Sunday School 
during school year at 9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Richard Reinap, Pastor 
TTY and voice (512) 422-1715; home TTY and voice 
(512) 441-1636. 

Just across the street from TSD. 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 

A church of the deaf, for the deaf, by the deaf. Our 
services are conducted in sign language by the 
pastors. Services every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. TTY and 
Voice—531-2761. 

Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Glen 
Borhart, asst, pastor 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 

Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 

Every Sunday: 

Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 

Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 

Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N.J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland "G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fellowship 
Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 

ST. GEORGE’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 

Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 


ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 

Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 T homs on Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 

All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH 

2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church service, 11:00 a.m. 
Tuesday evenings, captioned movies 
Pastor Edward Vaught 
484-6696 (TTY and voice) 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every First Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning worship, 
11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. Wed. 
Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. Children’s 
weekday religious education classes 

Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. and 
7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


LRAD 

LITTLE ROCK ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
9005 Lew Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 72209 

TTY (501) 565-4374 
7 p.m.-l a.m., Fridays & Saturdays 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST’S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, III. 69435 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass Service at 
10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September through June. 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 

LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Services held every fourth Sunday of the month ex¬ 
cept July and August at 3:00 p.m. 

An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 

1050 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday worship services, 

11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m., signed. 


Interdenominational 
SALEM DEAF FELLOWSHIP 

Meets in THE CHAPEL rented from the First Free 
Methodist Church, 4455 Silverton Road (enter off 
45th). 

Salem, Oregon 97303 

Pastor William M. Erickson, Director 
Voice/MCM (503) 581-1874 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; worship 11:00 a.m. We are 
a cooperative ministry for the deaf by the churches 
of Salem. We welcome you to study, worship and 
fellowship with us. 


AMERICAN MISSIONS TO THE DEAF, INC. 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P.O. Box 424, State Line, Pa. 17263 
TTY 717-597-8800 

World’s only independent, fundamental Deaf Mis¬ 
sion Board—for and by the deaf. Deaf Evangelists 
for your church. Foreign missionaries to the deaf. 
Gospel magazine, "Hearing Hearts.” Overhead 
transparencies for loan. Tracts and Bible Studies for 
the deaf. Write for more information. 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 

New York, N.Y. 10001 

212-242-1212 

Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed. 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 

"A friendly place to congregate” 

Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Fri., 6 
p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-l:30 a.m.; Sun., 6 p.m.- 
11:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, it’s the 

GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 

ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 

Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, III. 60641 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest. . . 

DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
_T TY 214-522-0380 

When in Denver, stop by ... 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 

Saturday and Sunday 

GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Wayne Walters, president 

In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

American Legion Auxiliary Hall 

612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 

LRAD 

LITTLE ROCK ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
9005 Lew Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 72209 

TTY (501) 565-4374 

_ 7 p.m.-l a.m .. Fridays & Saturdays 

When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 

MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 

126 Lowell St., Manchester, N.H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 

When in Illinois, visit the 

ROCKFORD DEAF AWARENESS 
ASSOCIATION 

Meets the third Thursday at 7:00 p.m. at the Seton 
Center, 921 W. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 
Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., Rockford II 
61107 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 
welcome you to 

OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1106 N.W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73106 

TTY 1-405-528-9771 
Open every Friday and Saturday night. 


When in Orlando, please come to the . . . 

ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 

Social and captioned movies on 3rd Saturday night 
of each month. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Every Second Saturday of the Month. 

4136 Meridian Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98103 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, FL. 

Largest club for the deaf on Florida’s West Coast. 
Why not visit us? You will like us. Socials every 1st 
and 2nd Saturday evenings. Mail communications to 
W. H. Woods, Sr. Secretary, 3033 - 39th Ave. N., St. 
Petersburg, FL. 33714. 


THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 

(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 

5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 

Open every 2nd Friday night. 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 

Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 

Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Welcome to 

Community Hall, 4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, Washington 

Every 4th week of month. Social every other month 
from February. Meetings every other month from 
January. 

Dorothy Hopey, Secretary 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 47th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


“OUR WAY” 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 

National Conference of Synagogue Youth 

116 E. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
2136A N.E. 2nd Street, North Miami, Fla. 
33162 

Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 

Secretary: Eleanor Struble 

CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 

CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 

Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 inser¬ 
tions), payable in advance. Send orders 
to Editor, THE DEAF AMERICAN, 6374 
Kingswood Drive, Indianapolis, Indiana 
46256. 

IMPACT Advertising 

# Immediate 

# For months 

# Even for years 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 
6374 Kingswood Drive 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46256 


DEAF AMERICAN Advertising Rates 

(Per Insertion) 

1 insertion 6 insertions 11 insertions 

Full page $150.00 $135.00 $120.00 

Half page 86.25 77.62 69.00 

One-third page 60.00 54.00 48.00 

Column inch 6.25 5.63 5.00 

Other rates upon request 

Discounts: Cooperating Member (state) associations of the NAD, 30%; 
affiliated organizations, 20%; advertising agencies, 15%. 

The DEAF AMERICAN is printed by the offset process. Advertisements 
having illustrations should be "camera ready.” 

Send orders to The Editor, THE DEAF AMERICAN, 6374 Kingswood Dr., 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46256. 
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A Century of Deaf Awareness 

NAD Centennial Convention 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
June 29-July 5, 1980 

SEND IN YOUR REGISTRATION NOW AND $AVE! 
REGISTRATION 


188 ® 

198 ® 


NAME:_Local Hotel: _ 

ADDRESS:_ 

CITY:_STATE:_ZIP: 


MEMBERSHIP (Check one) 




□ NAD 

/ $15 Individual \ 

^ $25 Family ) 

Advancing 
Regular 

□ IAPD 

/ $10 Individual \ 

^ $15 Family J 

□ ADARA 
($25 Individual) 

□ JR. NAD 1 
($3.00) 

□ OTHER 

Non-member 
Elementary 
or Secondary 
student 


If you are not a member of any of the above organizations, you can join by paying the amount under each group. 
Your check (/) indicates your choice (Can join more than one) $ __ 


Event/Item 

Price List 

Program Book 

$ 10.00 

Registration Fee 1 


Member 

10.00 

Student 5.00 


Non-member 25.00 


Grand Parade 

5.00 

Reception 

15.00 

“The Way It Was’’ Rally 

10.00 

NTD/2 Workshops 

18.00 

Centennial Lunch 

15.00 

“Tales from a Clubroom” 

10.00 

Boat Ride 

20.00 

Pageant/BANQUET 

27.00 

Grand Ball 

15.00 

Total Individual Cost 

$155.00 

Combo Ticket (Regular) 

125.00 


* = includes food 


Fill out this form and send it to us 
HURRY, WE’RE FILLING UP FAST! 

Stouffer’s Cincinnati Towers 

Single Occupancy Double Occupancy 

$35.00 $41.00 

$5.00 additional for each person over 17 

No. of Arrival Departure 

Persons Date Time Date 


Do you wish to guarantee this reservation? 
□ Yes □ No 


All suite requests should be forwarded to: 

NAD BRANCH OFFICE 
445 N. Pennsylvania, Suite 804 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 


BONUS OFFERING: 1. Exhibit drawing card for more prizes 
2. Combo number drawing/prize 

Enclosed is $ __(check or money order) for_Combos or _ 


SEND NO CASH! 
Make checks payable to: 
1980 NAD Convention 
Send to branch office. 


single tickets and_dues (if any) 


^ou must be a member of at least one of the above organizations to qualify for the $10.00 registration fee. If you are not a 
member of.any of the above organizations, you will be considered a “Non-member” and must pay the $25.00 non-member 
fee. 

The Jr. NAD group is for elementary or secondary students, and their registration fee is $5.00. Sorry, no adults. 

The registration fee for students who are in elementary or secondary programs is $5.00. 


(Send in entire form with check) 





